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The  Cost  IS 
Selc/om  Calculated 


The  cost  of  using  low-priced  papers  is 
seldom  calculated.  A photographer 
spends : 

One-third  of  his  time  testing  his  nega- 
tives with  low-priced  brands  of  papers,  of 
which  no  two  emulsions  are  alike  in  speed, 
and  have  no  latitude  to  compensate  the  varia- 
tion in  exposure ; 

One -third  of  his  time  making  over  prints 
that  cannot  be  delivered; 

The  remaining  third  of  his  time  explaining 
his  failure  to  make  good. 

The  successful  photographer  uses: 
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The  dependable  paper — the  paper  that 
produces  results. 

Send  for 

CYKO  MANUAL  and  PROFESSIONAL 
CYKO  POINTER. 

An  SCO  Company 
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What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  retouching  a 
negative?  Very  briefly,'  we  mean  a process  employed 
in  portrait  photography,  in  which  the  negative  is  worked 
upon  with  a pencil,  knife  or  brush  and  color  for  the 
correction  of  certain  defects,  the  modifying  of  details, 
or  the  i/itroduction  of  special  effects,  all  intended  to 
make  it  yield  more  pleasing  prints  than  it  could  give  in 
its  original,  untouched  state.  In  earlier  days  the  pro- 
cess was  practically  restricted  to  softening  the  lines  and 
abruptness  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  face  in  the 
negative  by  means  of  innumerable  pencil  touches,  hence 
the  word  retouching.  Today  the  word  covers  any  and 
every  method  of  hand-work  on  the  film  or  glass  side  of 
negative  which  will  give,  in  the  print,  a more  effective 
or  more  desirable  presentment  of  the  subject.  For  ex- 
ample; If  we  look  closely  at  a glossy  print  made  from 
a portrait  negative  just  as  it  left  the  drying  rack,  we 
shall  see  that  it  shows  many  little  defects,  such  as  minute 
transparent  spots,  patches  of  uneven  density,  heavily 
marked  lines,  wrinkles  and  shadows.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  lines  of  a chair,  or  some  details  of  the  accessories, 
run  awkwardly  into  the  figure  or  head  of  the  subject. 
We  have  all  seen  and  lamented  over  these  things. 
Sometimes  we  see  the  ornamental  knobs  of  a chair-back 
appear  as  undesirable  humps  on  a pair  of  beautiful 
shoulders;  or  an  unruly  strand  of  hair  obtruding  upon 
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a fair  face,  or  a flaunting  piece  of  drapery  playing  havoc 
with  the  charming  lines  of  a woman’s  dress.  These  de- 
fects may  be  the  result  of  shortcomings  in  the  photo- 
graphic plate  or  film,  or  of  faults  in  the  composition 
and  lighting  of  the  subject,  or  of  conditions  peculiar  to 
the  subject  itself.  A yellowish  tinge  or  mark  on  the 
face,  perhaps  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  will  come  out 
dark  in  the  print;  the  rosy  cheek,  so  delightful  in  life, 
appears  as  an  unpleasing  dark  patch  in  the  photograph; 
and  the  bluish  gray  shadows  about  the  eyes  and  corners 
of  the  mouth  photograph  lighter  than  they  appear  in  the 
face  as  ordinarily  seen. 

Many  of  these  defects  are  inevitable 
Retouch?  unavoidable  in  ordinary  practice. 

They  are  all  more  likely  to  appear  in  the 
amateur’s  than  in  the  professional’s  negatives,  since  the 
amateur  can  rarely  control  the  local  conditions  so  suc- 
cessfully as  the  professional  in  his  studio.  But  they  can 
all  be  remedied,  modified  or  removed  by  skilful  re- 
touching, and,  by  the  same  means,  many  little  improve- 
ments can  be  worked  into  the  negative  which  will  en- 
hance the  rendering  of  the  subject  as  seen  in  the  print. 
This  accounts  at  once  for  the  importance  and  popular- 
ity of  the  process,  and  the  desire  of  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals alike  to  become  expert  in  its  use. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  those  who  claim  that  retouch- 
ing is  not  necessary,  desirable  or  justifiable,  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  qualities  and  effects  desirable  in  a 
good  portrait  can  be  secured  without  the  aid  of  any 
after  hand-work  by  the  proper  handling  of  the  subject, 
correct  exposure  and  development,  and  discrimination 
in  the  choice  of  printing  papers.  This  broad  claim 
raises  a very  big  question,  into  which  we  will  not  enter 
here.  The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  teach  the 
reader  how  to  retouch  his  portrait  negatives  if  he  so  de- 
sires, by  presenting  the  simplest  methods  of  securing 
the  many  advantages  which  the  process  offers  for  the 
helping  and  improvement  of  the  average  portrait  negative. 

Since,  however,  retouching  is  admit- 
it  strn^fer  ^ remedial  process,  and  prevention 

^ is  always  better  than  cure,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  in  the  beginning  that  the  reader  who 
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makes  his  own  portrait  negatives  can  save  himself  a lot 
of  useless  work  in  the  retouching  of  them,  by  adopting 
the  few  following  commonsense  rules  in  his  portrait 
work:  Avoid  harsh  and  abrupt  lightings  which  accen- 
tuate facial  defects  and  blemishes;  diffuse  and  soften 
the  light  falling  on  the  subject  so  far  as  this  is  consistent 
with  the  pictorial  effects  desired  in  the  picture;  avoid 
critical  sharpness  of  definition,  and  try  to  secure  soft- 
ness or  plasticity  throughout  the  picture  image  by  care- 
ful focusing ; use  ortho- or  isochromatic  plates,  prefer- 
ably those  known  as  “panchromatic,”  i.  e.,  generally 
color  sensitive,  whenever  possible ; give  full  exposure 
and  aim  for  thinness  and  softness,  with  full  gradation, 
in  the  development  of  the  negative. 

In  its  essentials,  the  retouching  of 
KT  portrait  negatives  is  a very  simple  pro- 

cess.  1 his  essential  simplicity  of  the 
work  must  be  insisted  upon  all  the  way  through.  When 
skill  comes,  the  average  retoucher  is  apt  to  magnify  his 
office  and  put  far  too  much  work  into  or  onto  his  nega- 
tives. This  is  a fatal  error.  It  gives  splendidly  modeled 
portraits  without  a trace  of  likeness  to  the  originals. 
The  would-be  retoucher  needs  to  know,  first  of  all,  how 
to  look  at  a negative  ; to  recognize  its  shortcomings  and 
defects  and  the  possibilities  for  improvement.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  facial  expression  and  the  anatomical 
make-up  of  the  face,  head  and  neck  will  be  very  helpful 
to  the  reader  who  proposes  to  follow  retouching  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  This  subject  is  too  big  for  ade- 
quate treatment  here,  but  is  being  thoroughly  covered 
in  a series  of  illustrated  papers  appearing  in  Abel's 
Photographic  Weekly^  which  should  be  seen  by  those 
interested.  Next,  it  needs  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  retouching,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  these 
pages  ; and,  finally,  we  need  to  know  how  to  use  the 
few  tools  which  make  up  the  retoucher’s  equipment. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  somewhat  formidable  for  a be- 
ginning. Let  the  reader  put  fear  aside.  The  work  is 
absorbingly  interesting.  The  elementary  principles  and 
manipulation  can  be  understood  in  two  or  three  simple 
lessons.  To  acquire  expert  skill  demands,  of  course, 
patience  and  considerable  practice.  But  the  amateur 
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can  acquire  all  the  skill  he  is  likely  to  need,  in  his  more 
or  less  restricted  field  of  work,  by  a careful  following  of 
what  these  pages  tell  him  and  a few  weeks’  experience. 

The  equipment  required  for  retouch- 
Equipment  ing  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  It  com- 
prises a desk ; a few  pencils ; two  or 
three  small  sable  brushes ; cakes  or  tubes  of  water- 
color;  a small  tube  of  Conte’s  crayon  powder  and  a few 
small  stomps  for  applying  it ; a piece  of  fine  emery  cloth 
for  pointing  pencils  ; a bottle  of  retouching  varnish  or 
medium ; and  a set  of  etching  or  retouching  knives. 
Since  good  work  depends  so  much  upon  the  efficiency 
of  one’s  tools,  we  will  briefly  discuss  these  in  detail. 

The  retouching  desk  is  is  the  most  ex- 
The  Desk  pensive  item  of  the  equipment.  It  can 
be  bought  from  any  dealer  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1.25  to  $5,  and  will  last  a lifetime.  The 
best  desk  for  general  use  is  one  neither  too  light  nor  too 
bulky  in  construction,  fitted  to  take  negatives  8x  10  or 
smaller,  so  as  to  allow  for  comfort  in  working.  The  in- 
clined frame  on  which  the  negative  rests  should  be  fitted 
with  a sheet  of  fine  ground-glass,  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  having  a thin  wooden  bar  across  it,  to  offer  a 
rest  for  the  retoucher’s  hand  while  working  on  the  neg- 
ative. The  base  frame  of  the  desk,  which  rests  on  the 
work-table,  is  generally  fitted  with  a reflecting  mirror 
which  throws  the  light  up  through  the  negative  on  the 
inclined  frame.  A sheet  of  white  card  will  often  be 
preferable  to  the  mirror,  as  reflecting  a quieter  light, 
especially  when  very  thin  negatives  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  hinged  hood  of  the  desk,  which  is  supported 
at  a convenient  angle  over  the  inclined  frame,  is  in- 
tended to  screen  the  negative  and  the  retoucher’s  eyes 
from  distracting  light  while  at  work.  Sometimes  it  is 
desirable  to  extend  this  light  shield  by  hanging  a piece 
of  opaque  fabric  over  the  hood,  so  as  to  form  a dark- 
ened chamber  for  the  more  comfortable  viewing  of  the 
negative  when,  as  often  happens,  the  workroom  is 
flooded  with  light.  To  set  the  desk  up  ready  for  work, 
place  it  on  a conveniently  high  table  facing  a window, 
preferably  with  a north  aspect,  so  that  the  light  falls 
directly  on  the  mirror  or  reflector.  Fix  the  desk  firmly 
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to  the  table  so  that  it  will  not  slide,  about  five  or  six 
inches  from  the  edge  of  the  table,  this  working  room 
being  needed  to  support  the  elbow  of  the  retoucher  at 
work.  Place  the  negative,  film  side  up,  on  the  ground- 
glass  and  cover  it  with  a piece  of  black  or  brown  paper, 
having  an  oval  aperture  cut  in  it  large  enough  to  per- 
mit us  to  see  the  whole  of  the  head  and  face  in  the  nega- 
tive, Sit  upright  at  the  desk,  with  the  eyes  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  away  from  the  negative  and  slightly  look- 
ing down  at  it,  and  you  are  in  the  correct  position  for 
examining  or  working  on  the  negative. 

The  retoucher’s  pencils  must  be  of 
Pencils  good  quality,  smooth,  without  grit  and 
responsive  to  the  touch.  Faber’s  or 
Hardmuth’s  are  generally  preferred,  in  the  form  of 
long,  loose  leads  which  are  used  in  a neat  wooden 
holder  similar  to  a hexagonal  pencil  of  ordinary  thick- 
ness. For  the  retoucher’s  use,  the  leads  should  be 
sharpened  to  a long,  tapering  point,  projecting  about 
an  inch  and  a half  beyond  the  metal  nozzle  of  the 
holder.  This  long  point  is  obtained  by  careful  rubbing 
on  the  piece  of  fine  emery  cloth  mentioned,  which 
should  be  fastened  to  a thin  strip  of  wood  as  a conve- 
nient base.  The  fine  repointing  of  the  pencil  during 
use  is  generally  done  on  a piece  of  smooth  card  kept  at 
hand  for  .this  purpose..  The  choice  of  a pencil  varies 
with  the  individual  or  the  character  of  the  negative  to 
be  retouched,  HB,  H,  HH  and  HHHH  being  the  de- 
grees generally  in  use.  Similarly  the  fineness  or  blunt- 
ness of  the  working  point  is  a matter  of  personal  choice 
and,  of  course,  must  be  varied  according  to  the  size  of 
the  head  under  treatment,  or  the  character  of  the  touch 
desired.  In  retouching,  the  pencil  should  be  held 
loosely,  as  one  holds  a pen  when  writing,  not  held  rig- 
idly, and  tipped  slightly  to  give  a convenient  angle  for 
working  on  the  film. 

The  brushes  should  be  red  sable  of 
Brushes  good  quality  (Nos.  i and  2).  A good 
brush  tapers  evenly  to  a fine  point,  with- 
out stray  hairs  projecting.  To  test  a brush,  wet  it  and 
squeeze  the  superfluous  water  out.  Now  press  the 
point  on  the  thumb  nail,  bending  the  brush  sideways. 


Portrait  by  S.  H.  Lifshey 

By  comparing  this  with  the  unretouched  portrait  on  opposite 
page,  the  reader  may  note  the  undesirable  flatness  and  loss  of 
modeling  which  results  from  over-working  the  negative  (here 
purposely  done)  and  neglecting  to  strengthen  the  lights 
throughout  the  face  before  softening  lines  and  shadows. 


Portrait  by  S.  H.  Lifshey 

(Unretouched) 
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If  it  springs  back  when  the  pressure  is  released  it  is  a 
good  one.  If  the  point  remains  bent,  reject  the  brush. 
These  brushes  are  used  to  spot  fine  pinholes  or  trans- 
parent spots  in  the  negative,  and  for  placing  broad 
touches  of  color  in  retouching  the  figure,  where  the  pen- 
cil touch  would  be  too  hard  and  wiry.  To  properly 
charge  a brush  with  color,  wet  it  in  water  and  then 
squeeze  out  the  superfluous  water  by  pressure  against 
the  side  of  the  cup  or  glass.  Now  gently  rotate  the 
brush  point  over  the  color  on  the  palette  by  rolling  the 
brush  handle  between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  In  this 
way  the  brush  is  primed  with  color  to'  the  point  and 
will  do  its  work  accurately  and  well. 

The  retoucher’s  stomps  are  made  of 
Stomps,  etc.  non-fluffing  blotting-paper  tightly  rolled 
to  the  thickness  of  a lead-pencil  and 
bluntly  pointed.  A similar  stomp  of  chamois  leather  will 
be  found  useful.  They  are  used  to  spread  the  Conte 
crayon  powder  (black  chalk)  on  the  film  (or  glass  side, 
prepared  with  ground-glass  varnish)  of  the  negative, 
when  comparatively  large  portions  of  the  picture  image 
are  seen  to  lack  sufficient  density.  As  an  alternative  to 
this  powder,  the  Ingento  black,  blue  and  red  pencils 
are  sometimes  preferable  for  working  on  the  back  of 
the  negative.  A bluntly  pointed  piece  of  soft  india- 
rubber  is  used  for  removing  excess  of  powder  where 
this  is  needed.  Some  expert  workers  can  work  miracles 
in  the  way  of  modifying  the  printing  densities  of  a 
negative  by  the  use  of  crimson  lake  water-color  on  the 
glass  side  of  the  negative.  This  is  done  by  dabbing  the 
color  on  where  needed  with  the  ball  of  the  middle  fin- 
ger. As  the  color  gradually  dries,  this  dabbing  pro- 
duces a graduated  film  of  color,  with  a fine  grain,  over 
that  portion  of  the  image  so  treated.  It  is  needless  to 
remark  that,  where  much  of  this  broad  treatment  is 
employed,  the  negative  must  be  printed  under  tissue 
paper  and  in  the  shade,  so  that  the  touches  of  brush  or 
stomp  will  not  be  seen  in  the  print,  as  will  happen  if  a 
negative  so  treated  is  printed  in  the  sunlight.  The 
“reducing  pencils,”  recently  introduced,  are  very 
helpful  conveniences  in  the  after-treatment  of  the  nega- 
tive. They  consist  of  pencil-like  sticks  of  smooth, 
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abrasive  composition,  and  are  sharpened  and  used  just 
like  a pencil,  for  the  reduction  of  any  portion  of  the 
negative  where  less  density  is  desired,  or  for  the 
removal  or  modifying  of  obtrusive  lights  on  the  head  or 
figure  of  the  subject. 

The  gelatine  film  of  the  negative  is 
too  hard  and  smooth  to  offer  sufficient 


Varnish  or 
Medium 


tooth  for  much  pencil  work,  so  that  the 
portions  needing  to  be  retouched  are  always  coated 
with  a varnish  or  medium  which,  when  dry,  gives  just 
the  right  surface  for  the  pencil.  There  are  many  good 
retouching  varnishes  on  the  market,  and  a twenty-five- 
cent  bottle  will  suffice  for  a year’s  steady  work.  For 
myself,  I use  nothing  more  than  a simple  mixture  made 
by  dissolving  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  powdered 
resin  in  two  ounces  of  turpentine,  filtered  when  dis- 
solved. If  this  get  too  thick,  I add  a little  turpentine; 
if  it  is  too  thin,  I leave  the  bottle  uncorked  until  some 
of  the  turpentine  has  evaporated.  What  we  need  is 
such  a varnish  as,  when  lightly  applied  to  the  negative, 
will  giye  us  an  imperceptibly  thin  film  with  a slight 
tooth,  which  wdll  “take”  the  lead  of  the  retouching 
pencil  in  any  required  amount.  The  medium  is,  of 
course,  applied  to  the  film  side  of  the  negative,  and 
only  over  the  face  and  head  or  other  portions  of  the 
image  to  be  retouched,  by  stretching  a piece  of  soft 
cambric  or  silk  over  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  wet- 
ting this  with  a drop  or  two  of  the  medium,  and  lightly 
going  over  the  film  with  a circular  motion,  so  as  to  get 
a very  thin  coating  of  varnish  where  needed,  without 
streaks  or  thickened  edges.  A little  practice  will  help 
the  reader  in  this.  Most  retouching  varnishes  are  very 
simply  removed  from  a negative  (or  the  fingers)  by 
applying  a soft  rag  wet  with  turpentine,  which  precious 
bit  of  information  the  beginner  will  need  in  his  first 
attempts  at  retouching. 

A set  of  tiny,  very  sharp  knives,  used 
Knives  for  scraping  or  shaving  or  paring  away 
the  film  in  the  removal  of  opaque  spots, 
stray  hairs,  or  altering  the  lines  of  the  figure  or  reducing 
densities  where  desired,  completes  the  retoucher’s 
equipment.  A set  of  these  knives  is  described,  with 
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information  as  to  their  making,  in  The  Photo-Min- 
lATURE,  No.  Ii6,  but  the  Ingento  Etching  Knives  or 
any  other  good  commercial  make  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose equally  well.  The  beginner  in  retouching  will  do 
well  to  use  the  knife  very  sparingly  until  he  knows  just 
when  and  where  and  why.  In  skilled  hands,  as  in  sur- 
gery, the  retoucher’s  knife  will  work  wonders  in  the 
reduction  of  highlights,  the  shaving  away  of  superfluous 
flesh  under  the  chin,  or  where  the  neck  spreads  over 
the  collar,  or  in  reducing  the  width  of  the  waist  and  so 
on.  But  this  skill  calls  for  a firm  but  delicate  touch, 
and  a very  accurate  knowledge  of  a lot  of  little  things 
which  the  retoucher  learns  only  in  years  of  hard  work 
with  all  kinds  of  subjects  and  negatives. 

. Much  depends  upon  the  working 
e or  mg  pQgjfion  in  retouching.  The  desk  should 
osi  ion  firmly  fixed  to  the  table,  with  five  or 

six  inches  of  table  room  in  front,  so  ihat  the  elbow  can 
rest  on  the  table.  In  such  fine  work  as  retouching,  the 
drawing  is  almost  entirely  done  by  the  movement  of 
the  thumb  and  fingers — that  is,  the  wrist  is  rarely 
moved,  the  hand  being  usually  supported  by  the  in- 
clined plane  of  the  desk  on  which  the  negative  rests. 
The  retoucher  should  always  sit  upright  at  the  desk, 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  away  from  the  negative. 
Leaning  forward  is  tiring  and  fatal  to  good  work. 

. Care  should  be  taken  in  the  beginning 
h"t  to  get  the  negative  well  illuminated.  If 
* the  desk  is  set  at  a north  window,  and 

the  negative  screened  from  all  light  except  that  reflected 
through  it  from  the  mirror  or  white  card  at  the  back  of 
the  desk,  it  should  be  thoroughly  well  lighted  for  the 
work.  A north  light  is  preferable  because  of  its  even- 
ness and  diffusion.  Do  not  attempt  to  retouch  with  the 
desk  facing  the  sun. 

. . As  a rule,  the  retoucher  should  pre- 

epainng  negatives  for  work,  that  is,  ap- 

ega  ives  medium  to  them,  about  half  an 

hour  before  he  begins  to  retouch.  This  allows  the 
medium  to  dry  and  become  sufficiently  hard  to  work 
upon.  Some  mediums  take  a longer  time  than  others  to 
harden;  on  a damp  day,  especially,  the  medium  is  apt 
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to  remain  “tacky”  or  sticky  for  an  hour  or  two.  A 
little  dry  heat  will  help  matters.  If  the  pencil  cuts  into 
the  medium,  or  the  point  of  the  pencil  becomes  coated 
with  the  medium  as  one  works,  this  indicates  that  the 
medium  is  not  sufficiently  dry  and  hard  for  working 
upon,  and  good  work  will  be  impossible.  Put  the  neg- 
ative aside  until  the  varnished  surface  is  just  right  for 
the  pencil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  medium  has  be- 
come too  hard,  it  will  not  take  the  lead  so  responsively 
as  it  does  when  in  the  right  condition.  This  is  a detail 
wherein  only  experience  can  help.  The  worker  will 
quickly  learn  just  how  to  handle  his  medium  so  as  to 
get  the  best  working  surface  in  a reasonable  time,  and 
will  prepare  his  negatives  so  that  he  can  be  sure  of  this 
condition  when  he  is  ready  to  retouch. 

In  most  books  about  retouching  there 
is  a good  deal  said  about  the  different 
kinds  of  touches  or  pencil-strokes  to  be 
employed.  Some  workers  advise  a fine  stipple,  others 
comma-shaped  strokes,  hatching,  circular  strokes,  dots, 
and  so  on.  The  plain  fact  is  that  any  sort  of  stroke  that 
will  give  the  effect  desired  is  the  right  stroke  to  use.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  practise  this  “touching”  with  a pencil 
on  white  paper  until  one  gets  a clear  idea  of  the  mean- 


The  Touch 
or  Stroke 


ing  of  it  all.  For  example  ; Cut  a small  piece  of  an 
even  gray  tint  from  any  half-tone  engraving,  and  repro- 
duce it  exactly  as  possible  with  your  pencil  on  the 
white  paper.  Practice  of  this  sort,  with  varying  degrees 
of  tint,  will  quickly  give  the  reader  a good  idea  of  the 
sorts  of  strokes  or  touches  used  in  retouching.  Better 
still,  prepare  with  medium  a few  waste  negatives  which 
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have  portions  of  uneven  density  in  their  backgrounds, 
and  practise  all  manner  of  small  strokes  or  touches  in 
evening  up  the  less  dense  portions  until  they  exactly 
match  the  more  dense  parts.  The  few  strokes  here 
illustrated  are  given  to  satisfy  the  reader  who  must  see 
things.  They  are  grossly  exaggerated  in  size,  but  will 
serve  to  show  what  touch  means.  In  the  average  cabi- 
net portrait  negative  the  actual  touches  will  rarely  ex- 
ceed a sixteenth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
will  run  in  every  possible  direction,  crossing  each  other, 
the  whole  aim  of  the  retoucher  being  to  add  density 
without  showing  the  separate  pencil  touches.  After  a 
while  the  worker  will  find  that  he  has  acquired  a touch 
which  gives  a softly  defined  grain  on  the  negative;  but 
the  less  this  is  apparent  in  the  print  the  better,  except 
in  the  case  of  life-size  portraits,  where  the  right  sort  of 
a “pearly  grain”  or  stipple  is  sometimes  thought  to  be 
desirable  as  giving  texture  to  the  face.  The  reader  who 
has  passed  through  the  modeling-in-crayon  class  at  an 
art  school  will  realize  at  once  what  is  wanted  and  how 
to  get  the  desired  effect. 

. Now,  after  these  preliminaries,  we 

^ study  of  the  negative  on 

^ the  desk,  “sizing  up  a negative,”  as  it  is 

called.  Place  the  negative  on  the  inclined  frame  in  po- 
sition as  described,  covering  it  with  the  paper  mask,  so 
that  only  the  head  and  face  are  seen,  and  sit  correctly 
so  as  to  view  the  negative  slightly  from  above  it. 
Adjust  the  hood  of  the  desk  so  that  the  eyes  are  shielded 
from  all  light  except  that  coming  through  the  negative, 
which  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  window 
light  reflected  through  it  by  the  mirror  or  reflector  in 
the  base  of  the  desk.  As  the  eyes  get  accustomed  to  the 
quiet  light  under  the  hood,  we  begin  to  see  the  face  of 
our  subject  in  a manner  altogether  new.  The  modeling 
of  the  face  and  head  is  the  chief  point  of  our  study 
now.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  looking  at  a neg- 
ative; i.  e.,that  the  transparent  and  semi-transparent 
portions  of  the  film  represent  the  shadows  and  half- 
tones in  the  face  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  opacities 
or  densities  in  the  negative  represent  the  lights  of 
the  face. 
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It  is  this  infinitely  varied  graduation 
lights  and  shadows,  resulting  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  features  and  the 
different  curves  of  their  surfaces,  which  makes  up  what 
we  term  the  modeling  of  a face.  All  these  relative  light 
and  shade  values  must  be  carefully  retained  throughout 
the  retouching,  however  much  we  may  modify  exagger- 
ations and  remedy  defects,  since  the  personality  and 
character  of  the  subject  are  expressed  in  just  these 
trifling  irregularities  of  feature.  A good  portrait  is  one 
in  which  the  natural  modeling  of  the  face  and  head  of 
the  subject  is  reproduced  in  its  most  favorable  aspect. 
This  is  accomplished,  “for  better  or  worse,”  by  the 
lighting  of  the  subject  when  the  negative  is  made.  The 
clever  retoucher  retains  this  natural  modeling,  while 
removing  the  defects  and  exaggerations  due  to  the 
photographic  process,  and  supplies,  so  far  as  is  possible 
or  desirable,  such  “finishing  touches”  or  subtle  flat- 
teries as  will  tend  to  make  the  finished  portrait  more 
pleasing  to  the  person  photographed  and  those  for 
whom  it  was  made. 

To  return  to  our  negative.  It  shows 
Li  ht*n^  ^ typical  pose  of  the  head  with  the 

^ ^ three-quarter  lighting  commonly  em- 

ployed as  giving  the  most  favorable  view  of  the  average 
person.  One  side  of  the  face  is  more  or  less  brilliantly 
lighted,  the  other  side  being  in  half  shadow.  The  light 
falls  upon  the  head  and  face  from  above,  slightly  in 
front  and  from  one  side  of  the  subject.  If  the  lighting 
has  been  well  handled,  the  head  and  face  will  stand  out 
round  and  in  pleasing  relief,  the  features  will  have  their 
natural  projection  or  recession,  and  there  will  be  a soft 
shadow  all  around  the  edges  of  the  face.  There  is  a 
strong  light,  or  highlight  as  it  is  called,  on  the  brow  or 
temple  nearest  the  light  source,  well-marked  lights  over 
each  eyebrow,  a line  of  light  down  the  near  side  of  the 
ridge  of  the  nose,  usually  terminating  in  a broader 
patch  of  light  at  the  tip,  and  lights  on  the  cheek  bone  at 
the  outer  corner  of  the  eye,  on  the  upper  or  lower  lip, 
and  on  the  tip  of  the  chin.  The  prominence  of  these 
lights  varies,  of  course,  in  different  negatives  according 
to  the  varied  projection  of  the  features  in  different  faces 


Unretouched  Portrait  of  a Young  Girl 
By  S.  H.  Lifshey 


Portrait  of  a Young  Girl 
By  S.  H.  Lifshey 

Compare  this  with  the  portrait  on  the  opposite  page  and 
note  the  changes 
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or  types  of  faces.  A certain  amount  of  light  falls  on  the 
shaded  side  of  the  face,  so  that  the  modeling  of  the  fea- 
tures on  that  side  is  plainly  observable,  but  the  highest 
light  on  that  side  of  the  face  is  usually  darker  than  any 
part  of  the  other,  directly  lighted  side.  These  lights 
give  us  the  key  to  the  modeling  of  the  face  under  this 
three-quarter  scheme  of  lighting;  and  their  relative 
values,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  face,  must  be 
carefully  preserved. 

Now,  presuming  the  reader  to  have  a 
Lesso^^  little  familiarity  with  the  method  of  plac- 
ing his  touch  or  stroke,  we  are  ready  to 
begin  our  first  practise  lesson.  We  will  commence  by 
strengthening  the  lights  through  the  face,  so  that  the 
modeling  will  be  more  plainly  apparent. 

Beginning  with  the  forehead,  we  note 
Forehead  the  position  and  shape  of  the  highlights 
already  mentioned.  We  see,  too,  that 
from  the  center,  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  fore- 
head is  a succession  of  curves.  Curves  everywhere — 
upward  and  backward  toward  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
from  the  center  to  the  sides  of  the  head.  These  curved 
surfaces,  with  the  delicate  shadows  where  the  hair 
touches  the  forehead,  must  not  be  smoothed  out  into  a 
flat  uninteresting  plane,  but  should  be  jealously  re- 
tained. There  are  lines  and  marks  of  age  or  thought  or 
worry  also.  These,  with  the  depressions  of  the  fore- 
head, are  sometimes  exaggerated  in  the  negative,  and 
will  usually  require  softening  or  almost  removing,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  subject.  In  women 
under  fifty  they  should  generally  be  removed  almost 
completely.  In  men  they  are  generally  merely  softened, 
as  often  expressing  character  and  individuality.  There 
are  two  sets  of  wrinkles:  those  running  from  side  to 
side  of  the  forehead,  and  those  running  upward  from 
the  root  of  the  nose.  They  are  always  exaggerated  in 
force  in  the  negative.  Those  running  across  the  forehead 
should  be  softened  or  removed  ; the  vertical  wrinkles 
should  always  be  modified,  but  should  rarely  be 
wholly  removed. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  we  take  the  pencil  and, 
with  a series  of  light  touches,  remove  any  blemishes 
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from  the  highlight  on  the  temple.  Note  carefully  that 
this  light  is  usually  divided  by  a depression  in  the  bone 
at  this  part.  Do  not  therefore  make  a general  mass  of 
density  over  the  whole  of  the  light,  but  keep  the  form 
of  the  temple  depression  by  preserving  this  slight  divi- 
sion in  the  densities  of  the  highlight.  The  rule  in  this, 
as  in  the  treatment  of  all  other  lights  on  the  face,  is  to 
put  the  highest  point  of  light,  i.  e.,  the  point  of  great- 
est density,  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  highlight.  A 
few  careful  touches  will  usually  suffice  to  bring  this 
light  into  definite  form  and  give  it  the  desirable  even- 
ness of  texture  with  soft  gradation. 

The  lights  over  the  eyebrows  are  not 
Eyebrows  equal  in  value,  nor  should  they  be,  and 
the  stronger  of  the  two  will  be  less 
dense  than  the  highlight  on  the  upper  brow  already 
dealt  with.  Do  not  attempt  to  spread  or  enlarge  the 
area  of  these  lights.  Pass  quietly  over  them  with  the 
pencil,  removing  the  obvious  blemishes,  slightly 
strengthening  them  as  any  minute  depressions  are 
filled,  and  giving  them  force  by  very  slightly  emphasiz- 
ing the  central  portions  of  each  light.  Now,  very 
gently'  work  from  the  center  of  each,  with  light 
touches,  so  that  they  will  graduate  or  blend  into  the 
nearest  half-tone  or  shadow. 

. The  softening  of  the  lines  or  wrinkles 

and^Lines  demand  a firmer  touch  or  stroke. 

Turn  the  negative  so  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  wrinkle  is  from  you.  With  each  stroke  of 
the  pencil  lift  the  point  as  it  reaches  the  darker  edge. 
When  the  transparent  hollow  forming  the  wrinkle  has 
thus  been  partly  filled,  blend  the  lighter  and  darker 
portions  by  fine  touches  until  the  wrinkle  is  as  soft  or 
unobtrusive  as  you  desire  it.  A little  practice  will 
bring  the  desirable  facility.  The  wrinkles  being  re- 
moved or  softened,  we  now  take  a good  look  at  the 
forehead  as  a whole,  sitting  well  away  from  the  nega- 
tive, and  by  a few  well-placed  strokes  of  the  pencil 
gather  all  the  different  lights,  half-lights  and  delicate 
shadow  masses  together,  so  that  the  forehead  is  even  in 
texture,  i.  e.  without  alternating  rough  and  smooth 
patches,  with  all  its  natural,  characteristic  form  intact. 
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The  eyes  are  the  most  difficult  por- 
The  Eyes  tions  of  the  face  in  retouching.  Perhaps, 
at  first,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  leave 
them  untouched,  unless  it  be  to  merely  soften  the 
heavy  shadows  at  the  corners  and  underneath  the  eye. 
For  example:  if  the  shadow  beneath  runs  far  into  the 
cheek,  this  may  well  be  shortened,  and  the  rest  of  the 
shadow  softened  and  blended  up  to  the  slight  ridge  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  socket.  Where  there  is  a sac  or 
fulness  under  the  eyes,  naturally  catching  more  or  less 
light,  be  careful  not  to  touch  this  with  the  pencil  and 
so  accentuate  it.  By  softening  the  wrinkles  here,  and 
around  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  the  unsightliness  of  the 
sac  can  oftentimes  be  apparently  reduced.  What  are 
commonly  known  as  “crows’  feet,’’  at  the  outer  cor- 
ners of  the  eyes  and  sometimes  at  the  inner  corners  ex- 
tending to  the  sides  of  the  nose,  should  always  be  soft- 
ened, and,  in  the  case  of  women  generally  removed  or 
almost  removed.  This  will  require  careful,  well- 
directed  pencil  strokes,  so  that  the  natural  shadows  at 
these  points  are  not  obliterated.  Almost  always  there 
will  be  a very  slight  shadow  cast  by  the  eyelashes  over 
the  eye  itself.  This  should  be  left  untouched.  When 
the  retoucher  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  manip- 
ulation, the  form  or  shape  of  the  eyebrows  may  be 
very  carefully  worked  towards  the  ideal  arch;  but  this 
should  not  be  attempted  by  the  beginner,  who  should 
content  himself  with  the  careful  removal  of  the  most 
obvious  blemishes  and  malformations  of  these  features. 

We  now  come  to  the  nose,  next  to 
The  Nose  the  eyes  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  face.  Holding  the  negative 
straight,  we  note  a line  of  light,  in  some  places  broader 
than  at  others  and  generally  varying  in  density,  running 
from  the  bridge  a little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
nose,  and  often  ending  in  a decided  light  at  the  tip. 
Observe  the  shape  of  the  nose  carefully  before  touch- 
ing it.  Remember  that  the  bone  extends  only  halfway 
down  the  length  of  the  nose,  after  which  comes  the 
cartilaginous  porp'^n  ending  in  the  tip  and  nostrils. 
There  should  be  a break  in  the  line  of  light  at  this 
point.  Remember  also  that  the  space  between  the  line 
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of  light  along  the  ridge  and  the  other  edge  against  the 
shaded  side  of  the  cheek  determines  the  width  of  nose. 
Save  in  exceptional  cases,  therefore,  be  careful  not  to 
broaden  the  light.  Between  the  eyebrows  and  the  eyes, 
where  the  nose  is  lowest  and  narrowest,  the  shadow 
should  be  kept,  only  pronounced  furrows  or  wrinkles 
being  softened.  Now  gently  connect  the  broken  line 
of  light  from  the  bridge  to  the  tip  with  a few  very  light 
strokes,  just  sufficient  to  give  it  a barely  visible  con- 
tinuity. Go  back  and  touch  any  spots  of  lighter  den- 
sity along  both  sides  of  the  line  to  give  the  ridge  a 
softly  rounded  appearance.  Blend  any  little  uneven 
spots  at  the  sides  of  the  nose  into  their  surrounding 
portions  without  losing  the  form  of  the  shadows  which 
are  essential  to  the  proper  projection  of  the  nose. 
Especially  be  careful  not  to  remove  the  shadows  around 
the  wings  or  nostrils.  The  position  of  the  high-light  on 
the  tip  determines  the  length  of  the  nose  and  calls  for 
careful  consideration.  In  thick,  stubby  noses  the  light 
will  be  higher  up  than  on  a nose  of  the  long,  straight 
type.  By  working  the  point  of  light  slightly  lower  in 
the  fortner  and  slightly  higher  in  the  latter,  an  improve- 
ment will  generally  be  gained.  If  the  nose  is  hooked, 
i.  e.,  turns  sharply  down  and  in  at  the  tip,  the  promi- 
nence of  the  hook  can  be  modified,  when  desirable,  by 
a few  upward  strokes  on  the  highlight  at  the  tip  to  carry 
it  higher,  and  the  very  careful  use  of  the  reducer  pencil 
to  reduce  the  density  at  the  very  end  of  the  nose  under 
the  tip.  When  the  tip  of  the  nose  appears  too  wide  and 
thick,  this  can  sometimes  be  remedied  by  bringing  the 
highlight  nearer  to  the  shaded  side  of  the  face.  In  all 
this  work  the  reader  should  note  that  every  touch  tells, 
and  that  only  the  lightest  and  “ littlest  ” strokes  should 
be  employed  until  the  worker  is  fairly  sure  of  the  effect 
of  each  movement  of  his  pencil. 

The  highlight  on  the  cheek  bone  may 
The  Cheek  now  be  retouched  by  holding  the  nega- 
tive sideways  and  gently  touching  any 
blemishes  or  depressions  in  it.  Notice  the  shadow 
which  runs  up  from  the  wing  of  the  nose  to  the  more 
pronounced  shadow  under  the  eye.  The  form  of  the 
cheek  depends  on  the  preservation  of  this  shadow. 
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Very  slightly  strengthen  the  highlight  on  the  cheek 
bone  first,  turn  the  negative  obliquely  and  work  down 
the  cheek  with  light  strokes  toward  the  lower  side  of 
the  face  or  jaw.  Do  not  attempt  to  smooth  or  even  up 
the  whole  of  the  cheek  to  an  even  density.  Simply 
remove  any  spots  or  obvious  blemishes,  fill  any  pro- 
nounced depression,  and  work  for  a soft  texture,  keep- 
ing the  natural  form  with  plastic  roundness.  If  the 
shape  of  the  high-light  is  changed  along  its  upper  edge, 
this  will  infringe  upon  the  shadow  and  markings  under 
the  eye,  and,  unless  the  cheek  is  properly  graduated 
into  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  appearance  of  the  face  will 
be  decidedly  changed.  For  this  reason  it  is  usual  to 
retouch  the  eyes  and  nose  before  the  cheek  is  dealt 
with,  as  helping  to  preserve  the  natural  modeling  of 
the  cheek.  Sometimes  the  cheek  may  be  sunken  or  show 
a heavy  shadow,  due  to  ill  health,  age,  loss  of  teeth  or 
(in  an  otherwise  plump,  robust  face)  the  red  of  a ruddy 
cheek.  This  depression,  whatever  its  cause,  should  be 
softened  or  modified  by  a few  light  pencil  touches, 
holding  the  negative  obliquely  and  making  the  touches 
downward  toward  the  chin.  In  the  case  of  girls  or 
young  women,  the  shadow  should  be  wholly  removed, 
with  care  that  the  natural  form  of  the  cheek  is  not  lost. 
On  the  cheeks  we  usually  meet  with  the  most  pro- 
nounced freckles  and  markings.  These  should  be  re- 
moved altogether  in  the  general  finishing  of  the  cheek, 
after  the  strengthening  of  the  principal  lights.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  put  any  unnecessary  touches  at  the  slight  ful- 
ness of  the  cheek  near  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  In 
faces  where  this  fulness  catches  the  light,  its  fulness 
can  be  modified  by  reducing  the  shadows  at  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  and  slightly  emphasizing  the  light  on  the 
lip  and  tip  of  the  chin. 

The  mouth  has  much  to  do  with  the 
The  Mouth  expression  of  character,  but  its  natural 
shape  is  rarely  secured  in  the  negative 
because  of  the  general  tendency  to  hold  the  lips  in 
some  preconceived  way  when  being  photographed.  On 
the  upper  lip  we  will  find  a shadow,  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  lighting  employed.  This 
should  never  be  removed  and,  if  it  must  be  softened. 


Portrait  by  the  late  C.  C.  Kough 

Note  here  the  well-rounded  modeling  of  the  face,  neck  and  shoulders, 
despite  the  contrasts  of  tone  Inevitable  in  profile  lighting 


Portrait  Group,  by  Rudolph  Diihrkoop 

I'he  lights  on  the  faces  here  are  slightly  forced,  according  to  the  German  manner 
in  retouching;  but  the  modeling  is  well  handled  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
subjects  are  kept  throughout. 
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care  should  be  exercised  not  to  change  its  shape.  The 
vertical  ridges  of  the  hollow  which  runs  down  from  the 
nose  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  may  need  a little 
emphasis  to  keep  the  shape  of  this  feature — especially 
on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face.  Any  inequalities  of 
density  between  the  nose  and  the  line  df  the  upper  lip 
should,  of  course,  be  softened  so  that  they  will  not 
show  obtrusively  in  the  print.  The  upper  lip  is  always 
in  shadow.  If  the  line  of  light  at  the  top  of  the  lip, 
which  gives  it  form,  is  irregular  or  broken,  it  may  be 
softly  shaped  by  a touch  or  two,  just  sufficient  to  sug- 
gest a definite  form.  In  a beautiful  mouth  this  line, 
with  that  of  the  lower  lip,  takes  the  form  of  “Cupid’s 
bow,’’  and,  as  a rule,  all  retouching  of  the  lips  looking 
to  slight  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  mouth  are  made  so 
as  to  approach  this  form.  Lines,  cracks  or  similar  im- 
perfections in  the  lips  themselves  should  be  filled  in, 
but  only  if  they  are  so  obvious  that  they  will  show  in 
the  print.  Where  it  is  possible,  the  surfaces  of  the  lips 
should  be  left  untouched.  A good  mouth  may  easily  be 
utterly  ruined  by  placing  too  broad  a mass  of  light  on 
the  lowef  lip,  in  the  attempt  to  smooth  it.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  need  very  careful  handling.  In  a 
smiling  face  the  shadows  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
have  an  upward  turn,  and  there  will  be  a line  or  indi- 
cation of  shadow  from  the  wing  of  the  nose  to  the  an- 
gles of  the  mouth.  These  shadows  may  need  to  be 
modified,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove 
them,  as  is  often  done,  with  the  idea  of  shortening  the 
mouth  and  so  making  it  appear  smaller.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  corner  shadows  of  the  mouth  incline 
downward,  they  should  be  considerably  softened  so  as 
to  appear  less  heavy  in  the  print.  In  some  cases  this 
softening  may  go  as  far  as  taking  away  a portion  of  the 
lower  angles  formed  by  the  shadow,  which  will  help  to 
reduce  the  severity  of  the  expression.  Note  that,  no 
matter  how  the  subject  is  lighted,  there  is  rarely  a 
decided  black  shadow  between  the  lips.  There  are 
three  degrees  of  shade  in  the  lips.  The  upper  lip  casts 
a shadow  on  the  inner  part  of  the  lower  lip.  Within 
this  shadow  the  lower  lip  attains  its  darkest  shade. 
Then  there  is  a shadow  on  the  lower  lip  cast  by  the 
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projection  of  the  aisle  of  the  upper  lip.  This  latter 
shadow  is  usually  defined  by  two  little  highlights,  one 
at  either  side.  These  may  be  strengthened  a little  to 
preserve  the  shape  of  the  shadow  between  them.  The 
heavy  shadow  under  the  lower  lip,  at  its  center,  should 
not  be  touched  unless  it  is  obviously  too  dark  and 
heavy,  as  it  gives  the  mouth  firmness  and  character. 

Before  touching  the  chin,  note  care- 
The  Chin  fully  its  shape  and  any  characteristic 
irregularities.  If  it  is  dimpled  at  the 
center,  first  slightly  strengthen  the  highlight  (keeping 
it  always  lower  than  the  lights  on  the  brow  and  cheek), 
and  then  soften  the  shadow  forming  the  dimple  until  it 
blends  into  the  edge  of  the  highlight.  Be  careful  not 
to  obliterate  the  delicate  shadows  running  upward 
from  the  highlight  on  the  chin  to  the  lower  lip,  and 
downward  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  chin,  since  these 
define  the  shape.  Depressions  at  the  side  of  the  chin, 
between  the  highlight  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are 
generally  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  negative.  They 
may  be  softened  carefully,  but  their  form  must  be  kept 
as  essential  to  the  proper  expression  of  the  mouth.  At 
the  point  where  the  chin  turns  under  to  approach  the 
neck  there  is  often  a line  of  reflected  light  from  the 
chest  or  white  collar.  Leave  this  light  untouched,  and 
especially  refrain  from  trying  to  connect  it  with  the 
highlight  of  the  chin.  In  dealing  with  a weak,  reced- 
ing chin,  a little  work  with  the  pencil  bringing  the 
highlight  down  may  help  its  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  chin  is  bold  and  prominent,  simply 
touch  the  defects  and  blemishes  and  soften  its  contrasts 
by  as  little  pencil  work  as  possible.  When  the  subject 
is  a man  with  a stubby,  unshaven  chin,  remove  the 
clouded,  irregular  depressions  so  far  as  possible  by  lit- 
tle touches  with  the  pencil  held  almost  at  right  angles 
to  the  negative.  This  smoothing  of  an  unshaven  chin 
will  be  tedious  work,  but  it  can  be  done  with  patience, 
without  loss  of  modeling.  The  retouching  of  a double 
chin  is  a still  more  difficult  matter.  Properly  consid- 
ered, this  calls  for  knife  work  before  the  negative  is 
prepared  for  retouching.  In  this  the  light  on  the  lower 
or  second  chin  is  carefully  reduced  by  scraping  until 
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its  density  corresponds  with  or  gently  blends  with  the 
density  of  the  neck.  After  varnishing,  the  line  of 
shadow  which  separated  the  upper  and  lower  chins 
may  be  softened  until  it  disappears,  the  lower  chin 
being  thus  wiped  out  of  existence.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  used  where,  for  any  reason,  a part  of  the  neck 
impinges  on  the  collar. 

In  many  portraits  the  ear  is  a source 
The  Ear  of  difficulty,  being  either  too  large,  or 
too  broad,  or  too  prominently  lighted. 
Sometimes  it  may  with  advantage  be  reduced  in  tone 
by  rubbing  the  film  of  the  negative,  before  varnishing 
for  retouching,  with  a tiny  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  on 
the  end  of  a match-stick  wetted  with  alcohol.  This 
local  reduction  is  effected  with  light  circular  motion  and 
very  slight  pressure,  until  the  density  is  seen  to  be 
slightly  reduced.  Ears  which  are  too  large  and  mis- 
shapen may  at  times  be  helped  by  judicious  shaving 
with  the  knife.  Before  attempting  this,  however,  the 
worker  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  shape 
and  structure  of  an  ideal  ear,  or  he  is  likely  to  do  more 
harm  thftn  good.  Where  the  projections  and  depres- 
sions of  the  ear  are  unsightly  in  shape,  these  may  be 
helped  by  very  slightly  strengthening  the  perpendicular 
lines  of  light  and  softening  the  shadows  which  give 
shape  to  the  depressions.  Generally  speaking  the  less 
pencil  work  we  put  on  the  ear  the  better,  so  that  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  confine  the  work  to 
the  removal  of  blemishes  and  the  softening  of  the  ver- 
tical shadow  or  wrinkle  generally  found  between  the 
ear  and  the  cheek. 

The  neck  and  bust  now  call  for  atten- 
tion. In  portraits  of  men  only  the  neck 
and  throat  are  shown,  always  in  much 
lower  tone  than  the  face.  Generally  a few  bold  and 
decisive  strokes  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  blem- 
ishes and  irregularities  of  modeling.  The  shadows 
where  the  neck  approaches  the  chin  or  touches  the  col- 
lar should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  the  roundness  of 
the  neck  kept  by  leaving  the  shadows  at  either  side 
untouched.  Ugly  lines  running  across  and  down  the 
neck,  furrows  or  ridges  such  as  seen  in  the  necks  of 


Neck  and 
Bust 
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those  who  live  the  strenuous  life,  should  always  be 
very  much  softened.  If  the  “Adam’s  apple’’  casts  an 
apparent  shadow,  this  should  be  softened  and  blended 
into  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  neck.  Where  the 
high-light  on  the  “ apple  ” is  too  prominent,  this  should 
be  reduced  with  the  knife  before  the  negative  is  pre- 
pared for  retouching.  Any  heavy  shadows  caused  by 
the  projection  of  the  muscles  should  be  filled  in  or  very 
much  softened  by  bold  strokes  sloping  to  the  center  of 
the  neck. 

If  the  portrait  be  one  of  a woman  in  a low-cut  dress, 
with  the  neck  and  shoulders  exposed,  a good  deal  of 
work  may  be  called  for.  A coarser  stroke  may  be  used 
here  than  on  the  face,  working  across  the  neck  in 
curved  lines  parallel  with  the  lines  of  the  jaw.  All  the 
muscles,  such  as  the  large  one  leading  from  the  ear  to 
the  collar-bone,  should  be  almost  completely  removed 
except  that  an  indication  of  its  perpendicular  character 
is  left,  as  in  the  profile  portrait  by  Mr.  Rough  among 
our  illustrations.  Where  there  are  heavy  shadows, 
caused  by  the  prominence  of  the  bones  in  a flat  or  thin 
chest,  the  highlights  on  these  bones 'should  be  carefully 
lowered  in  tone  with  the  knife  (before  retouching), 
and  the  near-by  shadows  brought  up  with  the  pencil 
until  a desirable  roundness  is  secured.  Any  decided 
shadows  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  breast  bone 
should  also  be  removed.  The  strokes  now  (on  the 
bust)  should  be  made  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the 
perpendicular  of  the  body,  never  vertical.  The  shad- 
ows between  the  base  of  the  neck  and  the  shoulders, 
extending  down  under  the  arms,  may  be  softened,  but 
should  always  be  retained,  although  softened  and 
blended  so  as  to  give  general  fullness  and  roundness  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  neck  and  bust.  In  some  subjects 
inclining  to  plumpness  the  shadow  between  the  breasts 
will  be  pronounced,  and  more  often  than  not  in  pro- 
fessional portraits  this  is  further  emphasized  by  pencil 
work  at  each  side  of  the  shadow,  producing  a vulgarly 
gruesome  effect.  Properly  the  shadow  should  be  soft- 
ened so  that  the  bust  will  appear  neither  flat  nor  swol- 
len, its  naturally  beautiful  curves  being  presented  by  a 
pleasing  balance  of  light  and  shade  values. 


Portrait,  by  Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


The  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  by  W.  M.  Hollinger 

An  unretouched  portrait,  reproduced  from  a rough  platinum  print 
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Hands  and 
Arms 


Usually  the  hands  and  arms  in  a por- 
trait are  hidden,  or,  if  shown,  are  por- 
trayed without  much  fineness  of  delin- 
eation or  modeling.  It  is  a pity  that  this  is  so,  since 
they  so  often  add  to  the  character  or  attractiveness  of  a 
person  in  life.  When  displayed,  as  in  portraits  of 
women  in  evening  dress,  the  arms  can  be  acceptably 
rounded,  and  given  a smooth,  finely-grained  texture, 
by  employing  an  easy,  scumbling  curved  stroke,  at  an 
angle  of  about  30°  with  the  direction  of  the  arm,  the 
same  direction  of  stroke  being  kept  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  wrist.  If  the  arm  is  weak  and  thin,  broaden  the 
light  toward  the  center,  which  will  give  it  fullness.  An 
elbow  too  angular  or  hard  in  character  may  be  given  a 
more  desirable  shape  with  the  knife,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  retain  the  shadow  of  the  hollow  at  the  elbow. 
Strongly  marked  veins  or  bones  in  the  wrist,  hands  or 
arms,  should  always  be  very  much  softened  or  removed 
entirely.  If  the  worker  will  first  familiarize  himself 
with  the  details  of  well-formed  or  beautiful  hands,  by  a 
study  of  the  plates  of  good  hands  obtainable  in  artists’ 
supply  Stores,  he  will  find  that  a few  well-placed  strokes 
of  his  pencil  in  the  negative  will  enable  him  to  add 
largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  hands  and  arms  of 
his  subjects.  In  some  subjects,  as  in  the  portrait  of 
Sinding,  by  Duhrkoop,  the  character  of  the  person  is 
better  expressed  by  leaving  the  hands  untouched;  but 
this  means  that  the  photographer  must  see  and  make 
the  best  of  the  subject  under  the  skylight.  Where  the 
hands  are  large  and  prominent,  it  will  often  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  reduce  them  in  tone  by  rubbing 
with  alcohol,  as  previously  suggested,  before  preparing 
the  negative  for  retouching.  The  face  is  the  chief  point 
of  interest  in  the  portrait,  and  the  hands  should  always 
be  subordinated  in  tone. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  retouch 
The  Hair  the  hair  in  a portrait,  owing  to  the  sub- 
ject having  moved  slightly  during  the 
exposure,  or  the  hair  being  too  dark  and  without  form, 
or  out  of  focus.  First  note  that  this  should  never  be 
done  with  fine  pencil  strokes  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  hair  itself.  This  gives  a hard  wiry  effect. 
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and  apparent  grayness.  The  light  should  be  added  in 
short,  broad  strokes,  placed  in  patches,  running  across 
the  natural  direction  of  tne  hair.  The  strokes  of  the 
pencil  will,  of  course,  be  in  the  direction  of  the  growth 
of  the  hair,  but  the  light  patches  so  formed  should  run 
across  the  hair.  If  it  is  desired  to  lighten  the  hair  gen- 
erally, this  can  be  done  by  using  the  stomp  and  black 
chalk  on  the  film  of  the  negative,  or  by  applying  matt 
varnish  to  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  and  working  on 
that  with  the  stomp  or  with  brush  and  crimson-lake 
water-color,  emphasizing  the  form  as  may  be  desirable. 
By  the  judicious  use  of  pencil,  stomp  and  brush  much 
may  be  done  to  improve  the  rendering  of  the  hair,  when 
a little  practice  has  given  the  worker  the  ability  to 
judge  of  the  effects  secured  by  the  different  mediums 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Other  foregoing  pages  we  have  con- 

- . . sidered  in  detail  the  handling  of  the 

^ ® three-quarter  lighting  of  the  head  and 

face,  that  being  the  method  of  lighting  most  generally 
employed  in  portraiture.  When  the  reader  comes  to 
other  methods  of  lighting  the  face,  such  as  full  or 
almost  full  front  lighting,  as  in  the  portrait  of  a young 
girl,  by  Lifshey,  among  our  illustrations ; or  profile 
lighting,  as  in  the  portrait  by  Rough,  the  method  of 
working  will  need  to  be  modified  somewhat,  although 
the  general  principles  of  treatment  remain  unchanged. 
Study  carefully  the  modeling  of  the  face  under  the 
method  of  lighting  adopted  in  making  the  portrait  in 
hand.  Then  go  over  the  face  as  a whole,  beginning 
with  the  forehead,  simply  removing  the  more  obvious 
blemishes  and  strengthening  the  highlights,  before 
attempting  much  work  on  the  separate  features.  And 
remember,  at  all  times,  that  your  object  is  to  do  all 
that  the  negative  may  require,  or  that  is  possible  for  its 
improvement,  with  as  little  work  as  is  possible.  Very 
often  a negative  will  be  so  smooth  and  so  beautifully 
modeled  by  careful  lighting  that  it  will  require  only  a 
few  touches  here  and  there — only  a few  minutes’  work. 
To  see  this,  to  appreciate  how  little  pencil  work  a nega- 
tive really  needs,  is  worth  even  more  than  knowing 
how  to  do  things  which  a negative  does  not  need. 
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Faces  which  are  turned  full  toward 
Portrat^s^  us  and  lighted  from  above,  although 
seemingly  simple  in  lighting,  are  often 
difficult  in  retouching.  This  is  because  such  a lighting 
gives  either  violent  contrasts,  with  broad  patches  of 
light  and  heavy  shadows,  or  a soft,  flat  modeling,  with 
a puffy  appearance  and  weak  shadows.  In  the  first 
case,  do  not  touch  the  highlights  except  to  remove  any 
blemishes  which  will  show  in  the  print.  Then  fill  the 
heavier  shadows  to  soften  and  blend  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  lights.  Be  careful  to  retain  all  the  shad- 
ows at  the  sides  of  the  face,  around  the  forehead,  tem- 
ples and  cheeks,  so  as  to  give  roundness  to  the  face. 
Try  to  keep  a line  of  shadow  at  the  lower  side  of  the 
jaws  while  softening  the  heaviness  of  the  shadows 
under  the  chin.  Reduce  the  shade  on  the  upper  lip  and 
very  considerably  soften  the  exaggerated  lines  and 
wrinkles.  Then,  after  doing  what  can  be  done  with  the 
pencil  on  the  film,  coat  the  glass  side  of  the  negative 
with  matt  varnish,  and  soften  the  harsh  contrasts  fur- 
ther by  a careful  use  of  the  stomp  and  black  chalk. 
Such  a ilegative  should  be  printed  in  a quiet  light  under 
one  or  more  thicknesses  of  tissue  to  obviate  the  unus- 
ual amount  of  pencil  and  stomp  work  showing  in  the 
print.  In  the  case  of  a full-face,  flat  lighting  we  must 
remember  that  every  touch  of  the  pencil  will  tend  to 
further  flatten  the  weak  modeling  of  the  face.  Here, 
after  lightly  touching  the  blemishes  through  the  face, 
the  lights  should  be  strengthened,  all  the  shadows  being 
left  untouched  as  far  as  this  may  be.  Especially  should 
the  delicate  shadows  around  the  face  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  those  under  the  eyebrows  and  down  the 
sides  of  the  nose. 

When  the  head  is  so  lightened  that 
the  profile  receives  the  strongest  lights, 
the  greater  part  of  the  face  being  in 
shadow  and  the  bust  being  fully  illuminated,  as  in  the 
portrait  by  Rough,  among  our  illustrations,  the  prin- 
cipal care  is  to  get  roundness  in  the  shadow  side  of  the 
face  without  running  the  cheek  and  jaw  into  the  neck. 
First  remove  the  blemishes  and  fill  in  any  very  harsh 
shadows  on  the  temple,  at  the  side  of  the  nostril,  under 
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the  corner  of  the  mouth  ; then  with  a few  light  irregu- 
lar strokes  running  crosswise  put  a little  transparency 
into  the  shadow  on  the  cheek.  Now  carefully  blend 
the  highlights  into  the  halftones  near  them,  and  the 
modeling  of  the  face  will  stand  out  in  soft  relief  with 
the  light  on  the  profile  as  emphasis.  In  retouching  the 
neck  and  bust  fill  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  muscles, 
which  will  generally  be  prominently  marked  by  the 
turn  of  the  head,  and  then  work  for  softness  and  round- 
ness, without  emphasizing  the  lights  at  the  edge  of  the 
shoulder  and  on  the  breast  bones,  and  without  soften- 
ing or  removing  the  shadow  along  the  shoulder  away 
from  the  light  source.  In  profile  portraits  it  is  often 
necessary  to  lighten  the  hair.  Do  this  by  working 
along  the  lines  already  advised,,  with  broad  touches 
across  the  line  of  light.  Note  the  clever  touches  of  light 
on  the  curl  of  hair  on  the  cheek  in  the  portrait  by 
Rough,  which  gives  desirable  relief  to  the  cheek  by  its 
opposition  to  the  shadow  mass  there. 

V,  IT  'f  Apart  from  the  head  and  face,  there 
® ®are  few  portrait  negatives  which  do  not 
an  omps  retoucher’s  help  in  the  details 

of  the  dress,  background  or  accessories.  Here  broad- 
ness of  effect  is  desirable  rather  than  fineness  of  detail, 
so  that  the  work  calls  for  a blunt,  chisel-pointed  pencil, 
or  the  stomp  and  black  chalk  on  the  matt-varnished, 
glass  side  of  the  negative,  or  the  use  of  brush  and  color 
work.  The  touch  employed  with  these  media  should  be 
sure  and  broad,  fineness,  hardness  or  wire-like  strokes 
being  fatal  to  the  effect  required.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
touching knife  will  be  more  useful  than  any  other  tool. 
For  example:  Where  any  prominent  detail  in  the  back- 
ground or  accessories  cuts  awkwardly  into  the  lines  of 
the  head  or  figure  ; if  this  is  a line  or  mass  of  shadow, 
it  should  be  softened  or  almost  removed  with  the  pencil 
or  stomp  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a line  or  patch  of 
density  (representing  a light  in  the  print)  then  the 
knife  should  be  used  to  shave  or  pare  or  scrape  it  down 
until  it  blends  into  the  picture  so  as  not  to  catch  the  eye. 

In  a woman’s  dress  there  will  often 
D^r^^^ertes  unsightly  lines  which  displease  a 

^ critical  eye,  giving  the  suggestion  of  ill- 
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fitting  clothes.  Such  lines  can  usually  be  wholly  re- 
moved with  a few  vigorous  strokes  of  the  blunt  pencil, 
so  that  they  will  not  show  in  the  print.  Where  the 
light  catches  these  undesirable  lines  of  course  the  knife 
must  replace  the  pencil.  Remember  that  all  knife  work 
must  be  done  on  the  unvarnished  film  before  the  nega- 
tive is  retouched,  so  that  any  little  defects  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  knife  can  be  remedied  by  the  pencil, 
such  as  softening  and  blending.  Also  it  is  much  easier 
to  use  the  knife  on  the  film  before  it  has  been  varnished 
or  made  greasy  by  handling.  A surgeon’s  scalpel  makes 
a handy  retoucher’s  knife,  the  point  and  the  curve  near 
the  point  being  used.  The  point  should  be  without 
appreciable  thickness,  and  frequent  honing  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  tiny  cutting  edge  to  the  required 
sharpness.  In  some  cases,  as  in  giving  a better  outline 
to  the  figure,  the  knife  is  used  with  a shaving  or  plan- 
ing stroke,  working  from  outside  the  edge  of  the  figure 
inward.  When  the  dress  is  lighter  than  the  figure,  any 
alteration  of  the  shape  is  done  with  the  pencil,  taking 
care  in  both  cases  to  keep  the  outline  soft,  so  that  the 
figure  does  not  seem  to  be  pasted  onto  the  background. 

Those  portions  of  the  draperies  which  need  slight 
emphasis,  such  as  the  figure  in  laces  or  embroideries, 
are  best  worked  with  the  brush  and  watercolor,  a soft, 
flowing  stroke  being  used  to  prevent  the  work  giving 
stiffness  to  the  drapery.  The  larger  folds  of  drapery 
can  often  be  given  life  and  interest  by  the  skilful  use  of 
the  stomp  and  black  chalk  on  the  film  side  of  the  nega- 
tive, the  pointed  rubber  being  used  afterward  to 
remove  all  excess  of  lead. 

. When  it  is  desired  to  remove  the 

Bacl^roinL  ® backpound  in  a portrait 

negative,  as  in  the  case  of  a portrait 
copied  from  a group,  proceed  as  follows:  Varnish  the 
whole  of  the  film  side  of  the  negative  with  matt  varnish. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  take  a fine  pointed  chamois 
stomp  and  apply  black  chalk  around  the  outline  of  the 
figure.  Now  carefully  blend  and  soften  the  inner  side 
of  the  chalk  line  (nearest  the  figure)  into  the  outline  of 
the  figure.  This  should  give  a narrow  band,  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch  wide,  of  complete  density  around  the 
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figure,  blending  into  the  figure  so  softly  that  there  will 
be  no  harsh  line  there.  Now  with  a brush  charged  with 
liquid  opaque,  cover  the  balance  of  the  negative,  so 
that  the  background  is  completely  obliterated,  so  that 
no  details  are  visible.  This  will  give  a portrait  with  a 
clear  white  background.  To  secure  a print  of  such  a 
subject  showing  a plain  tint  for  the  background,  pro- 
ceed as  follows:  Take  a plain  print  from  the  portrait 
negative  which  has  been  blocked  out.  Cut  the  figure 
from  this  print,  slightly  within  the  outlines  of  the  figure. 
Now  paste  this  cut-out  figure  onto  a piece  of  matt  cel- 
luloid of  the  same  size  as  the  original  negative.  Place 
this  celluloid  dummy  in  the  printing  frame  with  a piece 
of  the  printing  paper,  and  print  just  deep  enough  to  get 
a decided  tint  on  the  sensitive  paper.  Remove  this  from 
the  frame  and  carefully  adjust  the  original,  blocked-out 
negative  on  the  paper  so  that  the  figure  just  comes 
within  the  unprinted  portion  of  the  paper.  Now  put 
out  to  print  again,  and  print  until  the  portrait  reaches 
the  desired  depth.  If  this  combining  be  skilfully  done, 
the  portrait  will  appear  with  a pleasing  tint  back- 
ground, without  any  harsh  lines  visible  between  the 
figure  and  the  surrounding  ground.  Or  the  shape  of 
the  figure  can  be  painted  on  the  celluloid  dummy  with 
the  liquid  opaque. 

The  use  of  the  knife,  stomps  and 
A Last  Word  water  colors,  as  well  as  the  removal  of 
backgrounds,  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  advanced  worker  rather  than  the  beginner.  Their 
successful  use,  of  course,  depends  upon  careful  experi- 
ment and  patient  practice.  But  it  is  desirable  that  the 
beginner  should,  from  the  beginning  of  his  work,  ac- 
quaint himself  with  these  tools,  and,  by  constant  en- 
deavor, learn  how  to  make  them  give  him  the  effects 
described.  At  first  their  use  should  be  confined  to  the 
removal  or  remedying  of  the  little,  minor  defects  in 
negatives.  As  skill  comes,  the  more  ambitious  things 
can  be  attempted.  This  sort  of  manipulation  cannot  be 
taught  by  the  printed  page,  but  sufficient  has  been  said 
to  indicate  the  first  steps,  and  the  reader  who  will  work 
along  the  lines  here  mentioned  will  find  his  skill  increase 
with  every  intelligent  endeavor. 
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j A brief  consideration  of  portrait  nega- 

the  Retoucher  ^^^es  from  the  retoucher  s point  of  view 
will  probably  be  helpful  to  the  beginner 
in  retouching.  In  the  first  place,  since  every  touch  of 
the  pencil  is  intended  to  effect  a change  in  the  density 
of  the  negative  at  the  point  touched,  it  is  plain  that  the 
more  closely  the  color  of  the  negative  matches  the  color 
of  the  lead-pencil,  so  much  the  more  certain  will  the  re- 
toucher be  of  the  precise  effect  of  his  retouching  in  the 
print.  Thus  the  color  of  a negative  developed  with 
pyro-soda  containing  a generous  proportion  of  sulphite 
of  soda  is  more  favorable  for  retouching  than  a very 
yellow  negative,  such  as  some  developing  formulae  give. 
For  the  same  reason,  a thin  negative  which  has  been 
reddened  or  yellowed  by  the  action  of  an  intensifier 
will,  by  its  color  alone,  present  practical  difficulties  in 
retouching.  In  such  a case  the  use  of  a softer,  and 
therefore  blacker,  lead  than  usual  will  be  necessary,  with 
possibly  the  use  of  a little  color  applied  to  the  glass  side 
of  the  negative  as  a further  help  in  softening  the  deeper 
shadows  of  the  hair. 

^ , e’  • As  a general  thing,  the  use  of  ortho- 

tive  Plates  isochromatic  plates  is  advised  in  por- 

traiture as  a practical  way  of  minimizing 
the  amount  of  retouching  required.  When  possible,  the 
use  of  the  kind  known  as  panchromatic  plates  is  pre- 
ferable, this  kind  being  generally  color-sensitive,  and 
therefore  giving  a more  harmonious  rendering  of  the 
various  shades  of  color  found  in  the  average  subject. 
Especially  are  panchromatic  plates  advantageous  in 
making  portraits  of  people  whose  faces  are  tanned, 
freckled  or  otherwise  discolored  by  exposure  to  sun  and 
outdoor  conditions  generally.  I recall  the  practice  of  a 
prominent  professional  of  this  city  who,  when  called 
upon  to  photograph  a subject  of  this  character,  employs 
not  only  orthocromatic  plates,  but  also  filters  the  light 
reaching  the  face  through  a screen  of  very  light  yellow 
silk,  held  in  the  hand  during  the  exposure,  so  as  to 
modify  the  light  falling  on  the  face  of  the  subject.  The 
device  is  well  worthy  of  a practical  trial.  In  using 
orthochromatic  plates  for  this  special  purpose  in  por- 
traiture, it  is  important  to  give  a full  exposure  and  to 
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be  careful  not  to  push  development  too  far.  An  under- 
exposed orthochromatic  plate,  strongly  developed,  gives 
harder  and  harsher  negatives  than  the  ordinary  plate 
under  the  same  conditions.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
by  those  who  make  their  own  portrait  negatives,  as  well 
as  retouch  them,  that  a fully  exposed  and  softly  developed 
negative  is  easier  to  retouch,  and  will  need  far  less  re- 
touching, than  one  which  has  been  ever  so  slightly 
under-exposed  and  over-developed.  This  is  one  reason 
why  professional  portrait  negatives  are  so  much  easier 
to  retouch  than  portrait  negatives  made  by  amateurs, 
being  generally  more  fully  exposed  and  developed  for 
softness  and  detail  without  excessive  density. 

Another  negative  pointer  which  tends 
Focusing  to  reduce  the  amount  of  retouching  re- 
quired concerns  the  detail  of  focusing. 
Most  amateurs’  portrait  negatives  are  sharply  focused. 
This,  in  portraying  the  face,  results  in  the  exaggeration 
of  the  lines,  freckles,  and  every  other  sort  of  facial  de- 
fect to  a discouraging  degree,  and  means  a lot  of  un- 
necessary work  in  retouching.  The  right  way  to  over- 
come or  obviate  this  is  to  focus  sharply  on  the  eyes  of 
the  subject,  and  then  open  up  the  lens,  i.e.  use  a larger 
diaphragm,  and  so  secure  a pleasing  diffusion  of  defi- 
nition throughout  the  different  planes  of  the  head  and 
face,  which  will  give  a desirable  softness  of  modeling  in 
the  print.  Of  course,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of 
of  this  diffusing  device,  to  avoid  woolliness  and  coarse- 
ness of  detail.  A little  practice  and  observation  will 
enable  the  reader  to  recognize  and  secure  the  right  de- 
gree of  softness  with  ease,  once  the  point  is  properly 
appreciated.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
now  obtainable,  at  very  reasonable  prices,  lenses  de- 
signed to  give  any  desired  degree  of  diffusion  in  por- 
traiture. Skilfully  used,  these  special  lenses  are  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  in  home  portraiture. 

A very  much  under-exposed  negative 
is  rarely  worth  retouching.  Where, 
however,  the  reader  has  to  deal  with  a 
negative  of  this  sort  which  cannot  be  replaced,  he 
should  proceed  as  follows : Examine  the  negative  care- 
fully to  see  whether  it  cannot  be  improved  by  intensi- 
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fication  or  reduction  before  retouching.  I am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  negative  is  unsuited 
to  these  methods,  which  are  chiefly  useful  in  remedying 
faults  in  development  rather  than  errors  in  exposure. 
But  sometimes  they  do  offer  a way  of  helping  even  a 
a badly  under-exposed  plate.  For  example  : if  the  un- 
der-exposed plate,  by  forced  development,  is  harsh  in 
its  contrasts,  with  dense  lights  and  transparent  shad- 
ows. Here  the  use  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  reducer 
will  materially  soften  and  modify  the  contrasts  by 
reducing  the  heavy  density  of  the  lights.  In  the  case  of 
an  under-exposed  and  under-developed  negative,  slight 
intensification  with  the  old  reliable  Howard  Farmer 
intensifier  will  bring  up  the  weak  detail  and  give  the 
retoucher  a better  working  basis.  Formulae  and  work- 
ing methods  for  these  two  sorts  of  negatives  may  be 
found  in  The  PhotO-MiniATURE,  No.  116:  Hand 
Work  on  Negatives,  a little  handbook  which  should 
be  on  the  work-table  of  every  retoucher.  When  the 
negative  has  been  helped  as  far  as  possible  by  these 
methods,  it  should  be  carefully  retouched  with  a light 
rather  than  a heavy  touch.  Finally  the  glass  side  of  the 
negative  should  be  coated  with  a fine-grained  matt  var- 
nish, upon  which  further  work  may  be  done  with  a 
paper  stomp  and  powder  lead,  or  black  crayon  powder, 
or  washes  of  sepia  color,  until  the  desired  improvement 
is  secured.  Frequent  proofing  at  all  stages  of  the  work 
is  the  only  sure  way  of  learning  the  precise  effectiveness 
of  the  work  done.  Such  a negative  should  always  be 
printed  in  the  shade,  or  in  a quiet  diffused  light,  the 
use  of  a moderately  rough-surfaced  paper,  such  as 
platinum,  being  indicated.  If  a gaslight  paper  is  em- 
ployed, expose  the  negative  behind  tissue  paper. 


^otes;  anti  Comment 

The  February  number  of  The  PhOTO-Miniature, 
which  will  reach  my  readers  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  will  deal  in  a very  simple  but  comprehensive 
way  with  Enlarging  on  Development  Papers.  The  world- 
wide popularity  of  “gaslight,”  or  development  papers, 
for  contact  printing  has  brought  me  an  ever-increasing 
volume  of  correspondence,  requesting  reliable  methods 
for  making  enlargements  on  these  papers.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  papers  either 
have  not  yet  realized  their  possibilities  along  this  line, 
or  do  not  care  to  encourage  their  use  for  enlarging.  At 
any  rate,  I could  get  very  little  of  encouragement  or  in- 
formation from  this  source,  in  spite  of  persistent  re- 
quests. At  last  an  enthuastic  amateur,  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  came  to  my  aid  with 
a satisfying  monograph  on  the  subject,  detailing  his 
methods,  and  giving  reliable  formulas  for  obtaining 
enlargements  on  these  papers,  based  on  two  or  three 
years  of  experience  in  their  use.  The  account  he  gives 
is  written  for  the  amateur  who  seeks  simplicity  of  work- 
ing method,  combined  with  certainty  of  results,  and 
will,  I am  sure,  serve  as  a standard  first  book  on  this 
subject. 


Many  of  my  readers  will  hear  with  great  regret  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Hammer,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
whose  long  connection  with  photography  made  him  a 
familiar  figure  at  the  photographic  conventions  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  was  a man  of  unusual  person- 
ality, amiable,  full  of  life  and  fun,  a clear  thinker  and 
an  eloquent  speaker,  diligent  in  his  business,  and  ever 
ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  his  co-workers  in  pho- 
tography. With  all  who  knew  him,  I extend  my  sincere 
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sympathy  to  his  father,  Mr.  L.  F.  Hammer,  Sr.,  and 
the  family,  in  their  great  loss. 


Despite  the  dullness  of  trade  in  photographic  circles 
during  the  past  year,  of  which  there  were  many  com- 
plaints, I cannot  recall  a time  when  the  journals  of  the 
craft  were  as  interesting,  or  as  crowded  with  evidences 
of  photographic  activity,  as  they  are  just  now.  Those 
who  would  see  this  for  themselves  should  invest  eleven 
cents  in  post-cards,  and  write  to  the  following  papers 
requesting  the  favor  of  a specimen  copy.  Photo  Era, 
Boston;  American  Photography,  Boston;  Popular  Pho- 
tography, Boston,  The  Camera,  Philadelphia;  Bulletin 
of  Photography,  Philadelphia;  AbePs  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher's Weekly,  Cleveland;  Abel's  Photographic  Weekly 
(professional),  Cleveland;  Camera  Craft,  San  Fran- 
cisco; AckQ.rm2in' s Photographic  N ews,  York  \ The 

Photographic  Times,  New  York;  and  Wilson' s Photographic 
Magazine,  New  York.  Mention  this  personal  recom- 
mendation in  each  instance,  or  the  post-card  may  not 
work. 


Photograms  of  the  Year  IQI2,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  began  a new  series  of  this  splendid  annual 
review  of  the  progress  of  pictorial  photography,  founded, 
as  my  readers  will  remember,  by  the  late  H.  Snowden 
Ward.  The  volume  was  enlarged  to  twice  the  size  of 
former  issues,  which  permitted  larger  and  more  satis- 
factory reproductions  of  the  pictures  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  pictorial  output  of  the  year.  The  American 
edition  completely  sold  out  quickly  after  its  arrival,  but 
it  is  possible  that  a few  dealers  may  still  be  able  to 
supply  orders. 


Penrose's  Pictorial  Annual  for  IQI2-IQIJ,  familiarly 
known  as  “The  Process  Year-Book,”  is  now  ready  for 
delivery.  Although  primarily  published  for  workers  in 
reproduction  methods,  this  beautiful  year-book,  with  its 
seventy  odd  papers  on  photographic  and  process  sub- 
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jects,  and  almost  five  hundred  illustrations,  many  of 
them  full-page  supplements  in  three  and  four  colors, 
photogravures,  etc.,  abounds  in  interest  and  inspiration 
for  all  concerned  in  the  illustrative  arts.  The  price  is 
$3,  express  prepaid. 


I suppose  that  most  amateurs  have  experienced  the 
difficulties  peculiar  to  photographing  home  interiors 
where  very  small  rooms  are  concerned.  The  following 
hint  sent  me  by  an  expert  in  this  work  is  worth  noting. 
He  says:  “Recently  I had  some  interiors  to  make  in 
very  small  rooms,  and  had  to  set  the  camera  back  in  the 
doorway,  so  that  a flashlight  was  out  of  the  question. 
In  its  place  I used  two  250-watt  tungsten  lamps,  ele- 
vated on  a stand  so  as  to  illuminate  the  room  brilliantly. 
With  this  I gave  an  exposure  of  three  minutes  at  //18, 
using  a Cramer  instantaneous  isochromatic  non-hala- 
tion plate.  The  result  was  everything  I could  have 
wished  for,  and  I shall  use  this  device  in  much  of  my 
heme  interior  work  hereafter.” 


Some  weeks  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  a chat  with 
Mr.  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  who  was  passing  through 
the  city  on  his  way  to  London.  Among  other  things,  I 
learned  of  his  recent  marriage  to  Miss  Edith  Wightman, 
an  event  which,  following  a friendship  of  many  years, 
is  bound  to  add  to  their  and  the  world’s  happiness. 

While  in  New  York,  Mr.  Coburn  took  a leading 
part  in  the  management  of  an  exhibition  illustrating 
“The  Progress  of  the  Art  of  Photography  in  America,” 
at  the  Montross  Art  Galleries,  New  York,  October  10 
to  31.  This  exhibition  was  arranged  to  give  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  later  work  that  has  been  done 
in  American  pictorial  photography,  and  also  to  give 
those  who  exhibited  an  opportunity  to  see  their  work 
properly  hung  with  that  of  others,  for  a comparative 
judgment  of  its  merits.  The  exhibition  was  at  once 
most  satisfying  and  encouraging  to  anyone  interested  in 
the  progress  of  pictorial  photography  in  this  country. 
It  comprised  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pictures. 
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selected  from  work  submitted  by  Paul  L.  Anderson, 
Charles  H.  Barnard,  Jeanne  E.  Bennett,  Albert  Bolen- 
baugh,  Francesca  Bostwick,  Katherine  Stanbery  Bur- 
gess, Victor  N.  Camp,  Sidney  Carter,  A.  D.  Chap- 
man, Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Dwight  A.  Davis,  Charles 
B.  Denny,  Edward  R.  Dickson,  William  B.  Dyer,  Dr. 
Arnold  Genthe,  Louise  Halsey,  Gertrude  Kasebier, 
Spencer  Kellogg,  Jr.,  William  E.  Macnaughtan,  H.  H. 
Moore,  William  J.  Mullins,  W.  H.  Porterfield,  Mary 
E.  Robinson,  A.  Romano,  Eva  Watson  Schutze, 
George  H.  Seeley,  Eleanor  Pitman  Smith,  Ema  Spen- 
cer, Karl  Struss,  Augustus  Thibaudeau,  Edith  H. 
Tracy,  Clarence  H.  White,  Amy  P.  Whittemore,  and 
Edith  R.  Wilson. 

The  catalogue  had  a pleasing  foreword  by  Temple 
Scott,  and  the  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  gal- 
leries by  Max  Weber  deserves  a word  of  appreciation. 

During  the  holiday  season  just  passed,  many  of  my 
readers  doubtless  received  seasonable  greetings  in  the 
shape  of  tinted  photographs,  and  will  recall  how  much 
the  touch  of  color  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  pic- 
tures. The  tinting  of  photographs  is  now  a very  simple 
matter,  well  within  the  skill  of  even  the  most  inexpert 
because  of  the  variety  of  transparent  colors  now  obtain- 
able, and  the  simplicity  of  their  use.  The  Velox  Trans- 
parent Water  Color  Stamps,  obtainable  from  most 
dealers,  offer  a practical  and  inexpensive  equipment  for 
this  work,  and  may  be  used  for  coloring  Velox  prints, 
bromide  enlargements,  lantern  slides  and  halftone  en- 
gravings with  equal  facility.  These  stamps  come  in  a 
booklet,  consisting  of  twelve  colors  arranged  in  per- 
forated leaflets,  making  twenty-four  stamps  of  each 
color,  with  directions  for  their  use,  the  outfit  retailing 
at  25  cents. 


The  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  sent  us  a copy  of  its  new  X-Ray  Manual,  in  which 
this  special  branch  of  photography  is  dealt  with  clearly 
and  comprehensively  by  an  expert.  For  those  who  use 
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x-ray  photographs,  or  would  like  to  know  how  they  are 
made,  this  handy  little  manual  will  prove  a valuable 
guide.  It  can  be  had  on  request  from  the  G.  Cramer 
Dry  Plate  Company  without  charge. 


The  innumerable  ways  of  making  money  with  the 
camera  are  being  more  and  more  opened  out  in  these 
latter  days.  Many  of  our  contemporaries  are  now 
printing,  month  by  month,  a list  of  concerns  which  can 
use  photographs  for  one  purpose  or  another,  supple- 
menting the  list  given  in  The  PhOTO-MiniaTURE 
No.  120  : Marketing  Photographs  for  Publication. 

The  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester, 
advise  us  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  any  negatives 
of  subjects  suitable  for  pictorial  advertising  in  cata- 
logues, circulars,  etc.,  provided  that  the  pictures  were 
made  with  lenses  listed  in  their  catalogue.  This  stand- 
ing offer  is  worth  attention.  The  Bausch  & Lomb 
Optical  Company’s  new  catalogue,  by  the  way,  is  a 
most  interesting  bit  of  book-making,  and  should  be 
seen  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  latest  achieve- 
ments in  photographic  optics. 


A useful  little  device  for  mounting  photographs  on 
any  sort  of  support,  and  in  any  desired  position,  with- 
out injuring  the  prints,  is  found  in  Engel’s  Art  Cor- 
ners, which  are  sold  by  the  Engel  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 1460  Leland  Avenue.,  Chicago,  at  10  cents  a 
hundred.  The  Engel  Art  Corner  consists  of  a square 
of  gummed  paper,  so  pierced  as  to  hold  the  print 
securely,  the  corner  being  simply  wetted  and  attached 
to  the  support  or  mount.  These  corners  come  in  a 
great  many  varieties  of  different  colored  papers,  silver 
and  gold,  etc.,  and  are  exceedingly  convenient  in 
everyday  use. 

An  interesting  booklet  of  twenty-six  pages  comes  to 
us  from  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  New  York,  describing 
and  illustrating  the  Royal  Foreground  Ray  Screen, 
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which  gives  equal  exposure  to  sky  and  foreground  in 
an  outdoor  view  ; Royal  Ray  Filters,  for  giving  abso- 
lute tonal  values  with  orthochromatic  plates ; Eagle 
Ray  Filters,  for  general  use  in  view  work,  embracing 
distant  objects,  mountains  and  marine  subjects  ; Eagle 
Copying  and  Enlarging  Lenses ; the  Eagle  Portrait 
Lens;  the  Eagle  Wide  Angle  lens;  the  Eagle  Tele- 
photo Lens  ; and  the  Eagle  Duplicators,  all  these  last 
being  simply  supplementary  lenses,  which  are  slipped 
over  the  ordinary  lens  of  the  hand-camera,  as  their  use 
may  be  indicated.  These  optical  helps  are  all  listed  in 
various  sizes,  for  different  hand-cameras,  and  are  ob- 
tainable at  nominal  prices.  Copies  of  the  booklet  may 
be  obtained  without  charge,  on  application  to  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  as  above. 


The  good  work  attempted  in  The  PhOTO-Minia- 
TURE,  No.  97,  to  wit  : An  urging  of  a wider  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  convenience  and  remarkable  possibili- 
ties of  the  modern  small-sized  camera,  seems  to  be  pro- 
ducing good  fruit,  the  popularity  of  small  hand-cameras 
having  increased  wonderfully  during  the  past  year  or  so. 
Artiong  the  small  compact  hand-cameras  of  today,  the 
Sylvar  Camera  (G.  Gennert,  New  York)  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  should  be  seen  by  those  looking  for  an  instru- 
ment of  great  efficiency  at  a moderate  price.  The  de- 
scriptive circular  obtainable  from  the  manufacturer 
shows  the  camera  and  its  work,  giving  specifications 
which  will  enable  the  buyer  to  see  what  it  offers  in  the 
way  of  convenience  and  efficiency.  I have  seen  a good 
deal  of  interesting  work  done  by  this  camera  in  the 
hands  of  an  amateur  of  average  intelligence,  and  can 
recommend  it. 


The  many  applications  and  increasing  use  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  sciences  and  industries  have  led  the  Syra- 
cuse University,  N.  Y.,  to  establish  a Department  of 
Photography  in  its  College  of  Fine  Arts,  giving  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  photographic  work.  The  Uni- 
versity has  been  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  generosity  of 
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an  ammnus  who  does  not  desire  to  have  his  name  men- 
tioned. The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  provide  for 
students  a thorough  grounding  in  the  optics  and  chem- 
istry of  photographic  processes  ; a practical  course  deal- 
ing with  every  department  of  photography ; the  art 
training  necessary  for  the  expression  of  pictorial  feeling 
in  photography,  and  advanced  or  specialized  courses 
to  enable  students  to  take  positions  as  studio-workers, 
photo-chemists  and  investigators.  The  instruction,  it 
is  promised,  will  be  eminently  practical,  and  will,  at 
the  same  time,  give  the  theory  of  the  different  processes, 
while  the  classes  in  drawing  will  include  composition 
cast,  portrait,  sketch,  painting  of  still  life,  and  anatomy. 

The  course  was  opened  with  the  winter  term,  January 
6,  1913,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  ].  Wall,  F.R. 
P.S.,  author  of  The  Dictionary  of  Photography  and  many 
other  photographic  text  books. 

This  departure  is  of  such  obvious  interest  that  I make 
room  for  the  following  particulars,  quoted  from  the 
announcement  issued  by  the  University. 

“Requirements  for  admission:  Candidates  for  ad- 

mission to  the  course  in  photography  are  required  to 
show  by  examination,  or  by  certificate,  that  they  have 
studied  with  satisfactory  proficiency,  the  following  sub- 
jects, viz,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
American  history,  together  with  two  years  of  high- 
school  work,  which  must  include  elementary  chemistry, 
physics,  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra  and  plane 
geometry. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 
^ First  Tear 

General  Optics.  — Reflection,  refraction,  dispersion 
and  diffraction  of  light.  Elementary  photometry.  Light 
standards. 

Photographic  Optics. — Optical  glass  ; the  general 
principles  of  lens  construction ; lens  aberrations ; 
choice  and  use  of  lenses  for  special  work. 

The  Camera. — Various  types  with  instructions  in  the 
use  of  the  same  for  general,  portrait,  landscape  and 
architectural  work.  Instantaneous  shutters  and  testing 
the  same. 
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Exposure. — The  illumination  of  the  subject.  The 
factors  controlling  exposure. 

Sensitive  Materials. — Plates  and  films,  ordinary  and 
color-sensitive.  Color  filters. 

Development. — The  chemistry  of  developers  and 
development.  Time,  thermo  and  tank  development. 

Printing. — Silver  printing  ; development  processes. 
Platinum  Transparency  making.  Lantern-slides  and 
projection. 

Second  Tear 

Studio  Work. — General  principles  of  lighting  by  day 
and  artificial  light ; groups,  copying  of  black  and  white 
and  colored  objects.  Retouching  the  negative. 

Printing.  — Printing  in  iron  salts  ; carbon,  gum  bi- 
chromate oil  and  bromoil. 

Color  Photography. — The  spectroscope  ; the  science 
of  color  and  photographic  reproduction  of  the  same  by 
the  additive  and  subtractive  processes. 

Photomicrography. — The  miscroscope,  principles  of 
construction  and  use ; high  and  low  power  photo- 
micrography. 

Stereoscopic  Photography.  — Binocular  vision  ; the 
practice  of  stereoscopic  photography. 

Elementary  emulsion  making. — Negative  and  posi- 
tive processes;  printing-out  emulsions. 

Plate  Testing.  — Sensitometry  of  ordinary  and  color- 
sensitive  plates  ; spectrographic  testing. 

Enlarging  and  reducing. — Principles  and  practice  of 
the  two  methods. 

Advanced  courses  will  be  arranged  as  required  in 
wet  collodion  ; collodion  emulsion  ; line  and  half-tone 
etching;  photogravure;  motion-picture  photography. 

All  students  will  be  expected  to  provide  such  sensitive 
materials,  chemicals  and  apparatus  as  mayTe  considered 
necessary  for  carrying  out  ordinary  practical  work. 

A laboratory  fee  of  $5  will  be  required  each  term  in 
connection  with  the  darkroom. 

Research  Work.  — Students  who  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced will  be  assigned  a problem  for  investigation, 
occupying  one  or  more  semesters.  This  assumes  some 
knowledge  of  Physical  Chemistry  and  German. 
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The  tuition  for  the  course  in  Photography  is  $30  a 
term  (one-third  of  the  year).  There  is  also  an  inciden- 
tal fee  of  $5  required  each  term,  and  a matriculation 
fee  of  $5,  payable  on  entrance. 

For  further  information  concerning  this  course,  ad- 
dress George  A.  Parker,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


Burke  & James,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  are  offering  a 
splendid  service  to  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphers in  the  innumerable  leaflets  and  booklets  which 
they  publish  free  of  charge,  describing  in  detail,  with 
illustrations,  their  many  photographic  conveniences  and 
specialties.  Taking  a bunch  of  these  just  to  hand  we 
have  described  in  one  a series  of  eight  or  nine  Ingento 
Focusing  Magnifying  and  Retouching  Glasses ; in 
another  a series  of  six  Ingento  Retouching  Desks  in 
various  styles  and  prices;  in  a third  seven  ingenious 
Tripod  Conveniences;  and  in  another  we  have  a full 
list  of  all  the  different  varieties  of  Ingento  Tablet  Chem- 
icals for  a hundred  different  uses.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  spend  an  interesting  half-hour  could  not  do 
better  than  to  write  to  Burke  & James,  Inc.,  asking 
them  to  send  a collection  of  their  recent  advertising 
leaflets. 


A wonderful  developer  is  Duratol,  which  is  marketed 
by  Schering  & Glatz,  152  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
The  working  of  this  developer,  and  the  many  ways  in 
which  its  use  simplifies  darkroom  work,  with  formulae 
for  tray  and  tank  development,  as  well  as  for  develop- 
ment and  bromide  papers,  is  fully  described  in  a book- 
let titled  “Practical  Simplicity  in  the  Dark  Room,”  by 
D.  F.  Urquhart,  Jr.,  which  Messrs.  Schering  & Glatz 
will  gladly  send  to  anyone  asking  for  it. 


ALL  GOOD  NEGATIVES 

'When  you  have  made  the  ex- 
posures you  can  leave  the  devel- 
oping to  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 


The  experience  is  in  the  Tank. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


WINTER  SPORTS 


A high-speed  plate  is  re- 
quired for  photographing  win- 
ter sports.  The  light  is  weak 
at  best  and  exposure  must  be 
reduced  to  a minimum,  if 
motion  is  to  be  arrested. 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  solves 
this  problem  of  speed.  Not  only 
are  doubtful  exposures  saved 
by  the  speed  of  the  Seed  30, 
but  the  detail  in  highlight  and 
shadow,  due  to  its  long  scale  of 
gradation,  is  also  preserved. 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  is  the 
only  plate  of  extreme  speed 
which  retains  all  the  qualities 
of  the  slower  Seed  plates. 
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The  Eastman  Plate  Tank 

Malles  a shorter  day’s  wort^ 
a better  day’s  WorJ^ 

Less  work  is  economy  of 
time  and  energy,  while  better 
work  is  economy  of  materials. 
Tank-developed  negatives  are 
not  only  uniformly  developed 
negatives — they  are  clean, 
snappy  and  brilliant — free 
from  finger 
marks,  scratches 
and  fog. 


EASTMAN  KODAK 
COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers 
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Our  Interest  in  Your  Results 

As  manufacturers  of  sensitive  photo- 
graphic materials,  w^e  use  only  the  most 
carefully  tested  chemicals. 

Your  use  of  these  same  chemicals 
means  to  us,  the  most  favorable  treatment 
of  sensitive  goods  of  our  manufacture  — to 
you,  more  perfect  and  satisfactory  results. 

In  justice  to  the  sensitive  materials  and 
your  results,  use  Eastman  Tested  Chemi- 
cals. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  mark 
chemical  Certainty 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

jdll  ‘Dealers 
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The  SIMPLIFIED  DEVELOPING  AGENT 
for  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS 

If  you  make  your  own  devel- 
oper, make  it  right — make  it 
easily — make  it  economically. 

Just  add  the  sodas,  bromide 
and  wood  alcohol  to  an  ounce 
of  TOZOL.  There's  nothing  so 
simple — nothing  so  good  for 
developing  papers. 

TOZOL  costs  less  — goes 
further. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Prints  Out  of  the  Ordinary — 
By  Ordinary  Methods. 


Novel  and  attractive  effects  are  se- 
cured by  printing  the  gift  pictures  on 


KODAK 


The  beautiful  carbon  green  effects 
are  secured  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner. Just  print  by  daylight— develop 
and  fix  in  the  regular  Velox  chemicals. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  Paper  and 
Post  Cards  may  be  had  from  your 
dealer  at  Velox  prices. 

Try  it  on  your  own  negatives. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers 
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THE 

AMERICAN  ANNUAL 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1913 

The  most  interesting 
and  the  most  beauti- 
fully illustrated  Photo- 
graphic Annual  in  the 
world. 

Practical  papers  on 
every-day  photog- 
raphy. Full  of  helpful 
information  and  sug- 
gestions. More  than 
200  illustrations  from 
the  best  American 
and  European  Photo- 
graphic work  of  the 
year. 

Thirty-two  Full-page  Pictures  in  Color 
A Beautiful  Photographic  Frontispiece 

Paper  Covers,  75  Cents;  Postage  Extra,  15  Cents 
Library  Edition,  $1.25 ; Postage  Extra,  20  Cents 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Agents:  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E.  9th  St.,  New  York 
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NOW  READY  . GET  THEM 

The  “BIG  SIX”  Series 

Photographic  handbooks  of  the  best  sort,  republished  with 
revision  and  additions  from  the  early  “out-of-print”  num- 
bers of  The  Photo-Miniature. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

OUTDOORS 

Chapter  I.  The  Pleasures  of  the  Field.  II.  The  Photographic  Equip- 
ment. III.  Landscape  Composition.  IV.  Street  Views  and  Buildings. 
V.  Sunsets  and  Moonlight  Scenes.  VI.  Cloudland  and  Sky.  VII.  Ma- 
rine Photography.  VIII.  Yacht  Photography.  IX.  Seashore  Work.  X. 
Snow  and  Frost  Pictures.  XI.  Panoramic  Views.  XII.  Photographing 
Moving  Objects.  XIII.  Outdoor  Sports. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
AT  HOME 

Chapter  I.  The  Home  and  Its  Possibilities.  II.  The  Question  of 
Illumination.  III.  Home  Interiors  by  Daylight.  IV.  Interiors  by  Gas- 
light and  Flashlight.  V.  Home  Portraiture  by  Daylight.  VI.  Home 
Portraits  by  Flashlight.  VII.  Flower  Photography.  VIII.  Enlarging  at 
Home  by  Daylight.  IX.  Enlarging  by  Artificial  Light.  X.  Copying 
Prints  and  Daguerreotypes.  XI.  Prints  on  Fabrics ; Imitation  Enamels. 

DARKROOM  WORK 

Chapter  I.  Working  Space  and  Ventilation.  II.  Illumination  of  the 
Darkroom.  III.  Work-tables,  Cupboard,  Plate-carriers.  IV.  Water-sup- 
ply, Tap-fittings,  Tubes,  Labels.  V.  Filtering  Apparatus.  VI.  Corks  and 
Bottles.  VII.  Tray  Rocker,  Plate  Lifters,  Weighing.  VIII.  Making 
Solutions.  IX.  Chemicals.  X.  Washing. 

Price^  Paper  Covers^  25  Cents  Per  Copy 

Cloth  bound,  gilt  title,  60  cents  per  copy 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


V 
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FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

The  “BIG  SIX”  Series 

Plain  and  practical  information  in  simple  language  with 
working  methods  and  formulae  which  will  help  you  get 
results. 

FLASHLIGHT 

PORTRAITURE 

Chapter  I.  The  Beginnings  of  Flashlight  Photography.  II.  Failure 
versus  Success.  III.  Apparatus.  IV.  Flashlamps  and  Flash  Powders. 
V.  Bust  Portraits.  VI.  Large  and  Small  Groups.  VII.  Special  Lighting 
Effects,  Doorway  Pictures,  Silhouettes.  Vlli.  Technical  Notes.  The 
Development  of  Flashlight  Negatives. 

BROMIDE  PRINTING 
AND  ENLARGING 

Chapter  I.  Varieties  of  Bromide  Paper;  Howto  Choose  Them.  II. 
Light  and  Illumination.  III.  Making  Contact  Prints  and  Paper  Negatives. 
IV.  Enlarging  by  Daylight.  V.  Artificial  Light  Enlarging  Methods.  VI. 
Dodging,  Vignetting,  etc.  VII.  Reduction  and  Toning  Methods. 

DEVELOPERS  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Chapter  I.  Negative  Making.  II.  Developing  Agents.  III.  Com- 
position of  Developing  Solutions.  IV.  Making  up  Developers.  V. 
Chemical  Manipulation.  VI.  Pyro-soda,  Pyro-potash,  Pyro-metol,  Pyro- 
acetone.  VII.  Ortol  and  Ortol-metol.  VIII.  Hydroquinone,  Hydro- 
Eikonogen,  Audurol,  Amidol,  Nerol.  IX.  Metol,  Metol-Hydro,  etc., 
Satrapol,  Rhodol.  X.  Glycin,  Eikonogen,  Eiko-hydro.  XI.  Rodinal, 
Citol,  Tolidol,  Microgen,  Duratol. 

Price^  Paper  Covers^  25  Cents  Per  Copy 

Cloth-boundy  gilt  titlCy  60  cents  per  copy 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
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Fifty  Lenses  in  One 


With  the  new,  short 

Dallmeyer 

ADON 


Telephoto  Lens 

you  may  obtain  any  focal  length 
from  12  inches  upwards. 

You  have  at  your  command 
focal  length  of  12,  18,  20,  24, 
30,  40,  100  inches,  or  any  other 
you  may  desire. 

You  get  sharp  definition  of 
plates  from  2>^x3>^  to  12x15, 
with  a lens  weighing  only  five 
ounces  and  zYz  inches  long. 

At  the  same  extension  as  the 
ordinary  lens  the  ADON  gives 
a picture  nearly  three  times  the 
size,  and  that  at  an  aperture 
suitable  for  snapshots.  At 
longer  extension  it  gives  4,  5, 
10,  and  higher  magnifications. 

It  is  simple  to  use,  and  can 
be  fitted  to  nearly  all  cameras. 


TPADEy^i^^S^MARK 

fpiioTo  sijppLi!^ 


BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc. 

So/e  IJ.  S.  Agents 

240*42  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago 
NewYork  Office:  225  Fifth  Avenue 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


Make 
Money 
with  Your 
Camera 

By  selling  your  pictures 
of  children,  flowers  and 
trees,  outdoor  sports,  holi- 
day subjects,  and  current 
events,  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  art,  calendar 
and  post-card  publishers. 

There  is  a big  mar- 
ket and  a steady 
demand,  but  you 
must  know  how 
and  where  to  sell 
your  prints. 

The  whole  story  is  well 
told  by  a successful  press 
photographer  in 

THE  PHOTO- 
MINIATURE 
No.  120 

Costs  25  cents,  postfree. 
Worth  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars to  every  amateur. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS 

Tennant  &,  Ward,  Publishers 
103  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo- Miniature 


The  only  book  in  the 
English  Language 
giving  the  secret  of 
success  in 

Making 
Pictures  of 
Children 

IS  NO.  121  OF 

The  Photo-Miniature 

Wherein  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy 
gives  his  experiences  in  detail 
after  getting  over  3,000 
pictures  of  children. 

Few  amateurs  have  had  so 
wide  and  varied  an  experi- 
ence in  this  field,  and  the 
little  book  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  the  amateur  or 
the  professional.  Very  fully 
illustrated,  and  abounding  in 
practical  interest  on  every 
page. 

Price  25  cents 

GET  IT  FROM 
YOUR  DEALER 

If  he  cannot  supply,  we  will 

TENNANT  & WARD 

103  Park  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


Make 

Your  Camera 
Pay  Its  Way! 


I-JOW  ? Why  by  securing 
pictures  of  such  merit 
that  there  will  be  a demand 
for  your  work  among  your 
friends.  In  securing  a 

Collinear  Series  II 

F/5:4 

you  have  taken  a long  stride  in 
the  right  direction.  It  has  a 
wealth  of  speed,  infinite  defini- 
tion and  unsurpassed  covering 
power!  Just  the  lens  for  focal- 
plane  and  reflecting  cameras. 
It  is  really  two  highly  corrected 
anastigmats  in  one,  for  the  rear 
combination  used  alone  will 
give  a picture  twice  the  size 
obtained  with  the  complete  lens. 
Sold  in  cells  or  barrels. 
Descriptive  Literature 
on  Request. 

A.  G.  Voigtlander 
& Sohn 

BRAUNSCHWEIG,  GERMANY 
240-242  East  Ontario  St.,  Chicago 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Agts.,  Hupfeld,  Ludeck- 
ing  & Co.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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FOR  PRACTICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY  HSE 


COERZ 

LENSES 


ATTO'C  They  are  fully  corrected,  not  only  for  astigmatism, 
D£it^AUi3£i  t but  for  distortion  of  marginal  lines.  They  afford 
the  greatest  possible  brilliancy  and  evenness  of  illumination.  They  are 
of  a distinctive  type  of  construction,  which  has  been  imitated,  but  never 
excelled;  and  the  reputation  for  good  workmanship  which  has  made 
GOERZ  QUALITY  proverbial  is  a guarantee  of  satisfaction  not  to 
be  lightly  disregarded  by  the  serious  worker  in  photography. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  catalogs  or  ‘write  to 


C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

317  EAST  THIRTY-FOURTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Dealers'  Distributing  Agents : Middle  West— Burke  & James,  Inc.,  Chicago ; 
Pacific  States — Hirsch  & Kaiser.  San  Francisco 


As  Days  Shorten,  Exposures  Lengthen 

UNLESS 

CRAMER 
CROWN 
PLATES 

ARE  USED 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

CRAMEWS  special  Sulphite  and  Carbonate — 
Sold  Seven  Years ^ Tons  Sold  Every  Year — 
and  Not  ONE  Complaint 
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THE  PEER  OF  PYRO  FOR  PLATES 
UNSURPASSED  BY  ANY  DEVELOPER  FOR 
GASLIGHT  AND  BROMIDE  PAPERS 
STABLE,  NON-FOGGING,  SUITABLE  FOR 
TANK  AND  TRAY 

One  of  many  opinions  : “While  I have  always  been  a great 
Pyro  advocate,  I am  completely  won  over  to  DURATOL  for 
tray  development  of  plates  and  for  gaslight  and  bromide  papers.” 

Directions  for  use  and  sample  from 

SCHERING  & GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  Have  THREE  Complete  Sets  of 

THE  PHOTO  - MINIATURE 

Vol.  !•  No.  1.  to  Vol.  X,  No.  120.  titles  and  indexes, 
offered  at  $35  per  set,  delivered  free 

TENNANT  & WARD,  103  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Film  Specialist: 

If  you  use  a Kodak  or  any  kind  of  a film  camera  send  your  rolls 
to  one  who  ma^ces  a specialty  of  careful  development  of  film. 

Work  from  my  shop  is  a standard  of  excellence. 

MILES  GREENWOOD,  84  Cottage  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.,  C.  S.  A. 


Put  real  life  into  your  kodak  pictures 

Give  the  natural,  living,  breathing  colors  to  the  pictures  of 
your  friends  and  the  places  you  visited  this  summer  with 

Set  of  8 colors  ($1.00)  will  tint  1,000  photos 

with  complete  directions 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied 

You  can  master  this  fascinating  occupation  in  a few  minutes 

L.  M.  PRINCE,  108  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Films  developed  and  printed — all  work  guaranteed 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo- Miniature 


Photographic 
Book  Bargains 


We  have  on  hand  for  quick  sale 
at  bargain  prices,  a large  collec- 
tion of  second-hand  books  on 
photography.  Many  are  rare — 
almost  all  are  out  of  print  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  Examples: 

Robinson's  Elements  of  a Pictorial 
Photograph.  Published  in  1896,  at 
$1.75.  Bargain  Price.  $1. 

Abney's  Treatise  on  Photography. 

422  pp.  Published  in  1901,  at  $2. 
Bargain  price,  $1. 

Do  not  ask  for  general  list — 
as  we  have  no  list  of  them.  Single 
copy  of  each  book.  Tell  us  what 
you  want  and  we  will  quote  what 
we  have  along  your  line. 

TENNANT  & WARD 

103  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


Popular 

Photography 

" The  Magazine  That 
Shows  You  How** 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE 
which  publishes  the  short,  prac- 
tical articles  which  the  average 
amateur  wants.  Nothing  advanced 
or  beyond  the  understanding  of.  the 
worker  who  does  not  care  to  go  deeply 
into  photographic  processes,  but  who 
does  wish  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  from  every  exposure.  The 
magazine  is  well  illustrated  with  sharp, 
clear  photographs,  all  of  which  are 
fully  described  and  criticized,  with 
suggestions  for  improvement.  Hun- 
dreds have  said  that  it  is  just  what 
they  were  waiting  for:  so  will  you, 

when  you  see  a copy.  Every  num- 
ber published  to  date  is  out  of  print, 
so  we  can  furnish 

No  Free  Sample  Copies 

Single  copies,  10c.  Yearly  subscriptions,  $1 . 

POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Do  You  Wish  to  Sell 
Photographs 

Or  Manuscripts  Illus- 
trated withPhotographs? 

•THE  EDITOR  (The  Journal 
* of  Information  for  Literary 
Workers),  in  its  i8th  year,  lists  in 
each  number  the  names  of  publi- 
cations, publishers,  manufacturers 
of  calendars,  post  cards  and 
novelties,  syndicates,  etc.,  that 
offer  markets  for  stories,  poems, 
articles,  photographs — literary  and 
art  work  of  all  kinds. 

•THE  EDITOR  is  the  writer’s 
^ trade-journal,  it  has  helped 
thousands  to  find  the  way  into 
print.  Jack  London  says:  “The 
Editor  taught  me  how  to  solve 
thestamp  and  landlady  problems.’’ 

Yearly  subscription,  twice  monthly, 
$1.50  a year;  Single  copy,  1 5 cts. 

THE  EDITOR,  Box  980,  RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 


The  Latest  and  Best  General 
Textbook  for  Those  Who 
Want  a Practical  Guide  in  One 
Handy  Volume. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ITS  PRINCIPLES  and  APPLICATIONS 

By  Alfred  Watkins.  F.R.P.S. 
CONTENTS: 

Chapter  I:  First  Principles.  II:  Lenses. 
Ill:  Exposure  Influences.  IV:  Practical 
Exposure.  V:  Development  Influences. 
VI:  Practical  Development.  VII: 
Cameras  and  Dark  Rooms.  VIII: 
Orthochromatic  Photography.  IX : 
Printing  Processes.  X:  Hand  Camera 
Work.  XI:  Enlarging  and  Slide  Mak- 
ing. XII:  Color  Photography  by 

Modern  Methods.  XIII:  General  Ap- 
plications. XIV:  Record  Applications. 
XV:  Science  Applications.  XVI:  Plate 
Speeds.  XVII:  Process  Work  (Photo- 
mechanical Printing.)  Addenda,  Pin- 
hole Photography.  349  PP.;  98  illus- 
trations, sMx8H- 

Price  $2.  Postage  18  cts. 

TENNANT  & WARD 

103  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Quickest  Plates 

possessing  the  widest  range  and  greatest  power 
of  rendering  detail  are  the  only  plates 
suited  to  winter  work. 

HAMMER’S  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra  Fast 
(blue  label)  Plates  answer  these  requirements,  and  are 
absolutely  the  best  plates  on  the  market  today. 


REQ.  TRADE  MARK 


Hammer’s  Little  Book,  “A  SHORT  Talk  ON  Negative- 
MakinG,”  mailed  free, 

HAMMER  DRY-PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


PHOTO  - ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 

JOHN  ROYLE  & SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

Why  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic  accessories  when  you  can  obtain 
from  us  everything  you  need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional—at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

NEW  BARGAIN  LIST  JUST  OFF  PRESS.  Send  for  copy  today. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE,  109  Fulton  Street.  New  York 
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Retouching  Desks 

Practical,  Serviceable 
and  Moderate  in  Price 

The  “Prize” 

Retouching  Frame 

For  retouching  negatives  up 
to  8x10  we  recommend  this  re- 
touching frame.  It  is  fitted 
with  an  adjustable  mirror  for 
reflecting  the  light  through 
the  negative  to  be  retouched, 
and  movable  rests  with  ground 
glass  on  which  to  lay  the  negative,  drawer  for 
pencils,  crayons,  etc.  Folds  flat  when  not  in  use. 
Price,  $3,00 

The  “Montauk”  Retouching  Desk 

The  demand  for  a practical  Retouching  Desk  at  a 
low  price  has  resulted  in  our  produc- 
tion of  The  Montauk  Desk,  which 
holds  3Xx4%,4x5  and  5x7  negatives, 
It  is  well  made  of  selected  wood,  has 
white  reflector  base,  brass  side 
struts  adjustable  to  any  angle, 
and  folds  quite  flat  when  not  in 
use.  Price,  $1.25 

G.  GENNERT 


24-26  East  13th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


320  South  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Hauff’s 


Always  the  Best— Now  also  the  Cheapest 


Developers 

METOL 

ORTOL 

AMIDOL 

GLYCIN 

Specify  Hauff’s  — At  All  Dealers 

24-26  East  13th  St.  PTT'Xr'NJFT'DT'  320  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  1 CHICAGO 
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Cut  Down  Your  Retouching 


Imperial  Plates 

are  knovv^n  to  possess  the  finest  grain 
of  any  Dry  Plate  on  the  market 


Grades 

Flashlight— for  Ultra  Rapid  Work 
S.  S. — for  Portraits 

Fine  Grain  Ordinary — for  Land- 
scapes and  Copying 

Process— for  Reproduction  Work 

Orthochrome— for  Color  Sensitive 
Photography 

W rite  for  Booklet  and  Full  Particulars 

24-26  East  13th  St.  p r'T?\r\TPrPT'  320  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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ROSS  LENSES 

Ross  New  “ Telecentric  ” Lenses 
Ross  Homocentric  Lenses — 

5 Speeds 

Ross  Telephoto  Lenses 
Ross  Homocentric  Process  Lenses 
Ross  Portrait  and 

Wide  Angle  Lenses 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

Carbon  Tissues 

All  materials  for  the  Per- 
manent Carbon  Process. 
Also  for  the  Oil  Process. 

Send  for  Complete  Price-List 

The  Infallible  Wynne  Ex- 
posure Meter 

An  Unerring  Guide  to  Correct  Exposure 

Negative  Meter,  nickel  case  . . $2  50 
Snap  Shot  (Focal-plane)  nickel 

case 2 50 

Negative  Meter,  silver  case  . . 5 00 

Locket  Meter,  silver  case  ...  4 50 

Gem  Meter,  solid  silver  ....  4 00 
Sensitive  Paper,  per  package  . 25 

Book  of  instructions  . . . ' * 10 

Extra  Speed  Card 10 

Dial  and  Glass,  “US”  or  “F” 

System,  per  set 40 

Springs 15 

Pocket  case  of  tan  leather  ...  50 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

Manufacturers,  Dealers  and  Importers  of  Everything  Photographic 

57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


Autotype 

AUTOTYPE«i 
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yy 


“E  W N ” 

PREPARATIONS 


These  celebrated  prepara- 
tions have  been  on  the  mar- 
ket for  many  years  and  have 
a steady  demand 


“E.  W.  N.”  PERSULPHATE  AMMONIA  REDUCER 

This  possesses  the  extraordinary  property  of  reducing  only  the 
parts  of  a negative  actually  requiring  reduction,  and  preserves 
full  detail  in  the  shadows.  Package  of  12  tubes,  $1.50.  Trial 
package  of  2 tubes,  10  cents. 

“E.  W.N.”  SPOTTING  MEDIUM 

The  finest  article  for  filling-in  negatives.  No  spots  will  show 
when  so  treated  on  the  print.  Also,  for  touching  up  all  black- 
and-white  prints.  Two  shades  of  medium  to  match  any  tint. 
Price,  two  tints,  warm  and  cold  black,  50  cts.  Trial  size,  20  cts. 

“E.  W.  N.”  NON-HALATION  PLATE  BACKING 

Easily  applied,  making  ordinary  glass  plates  perfect.  It  pre- 
vents fog  around  light  objects  ; renders  perspective  truthfully. 
One  package  will  back  250  5x7  plates.  Per  package,  50  cents. 
Trial  size,  20  cents. 

“E.  W.  N.”  BLUE  PRINT  POWDERS 

By  dissolving  the  contents  of  one  package  of  the  powders  in 
the  proper  quantity  of  water  a solution  is  obtained  which  will 
sensitize  paper,  canvas,  silk,  linen,  cardboard  or  almost  any 
substance  upon  which  a print  can  be  made.  Exposed  under  a 
negative  to  sunlight  and  simply  washed  in  water.  Each  tube  will 
make  half  an  ounce  of  the  best  deep  blue  sensitizer,  making 
about  three  dozen  4x5  sheets,  or  a yard  of  cloth.  Prints  thus 
obtained  are  absolutely  permanent.  A brush  can  be  made  of 
each  tube  for  applying  the  solution.  Per  box  of  12  tubes,  50 
cents.  Trial  box  of  2 tubes,  10  cents. 


Dufay  Dioptichrome  Color  Plates 

The  brilliant,  luminous  plate  for  colors.  Send  for  booklet, 
giving  instructions  and  prices  of  plates,  screens  and  solutions. 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

Manufacturers,  Dealers  and  Importers  of  Everything  Photographic 

57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 
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I Big  Reduction  on 
I Ingenio  Developing  Tablets 


♦ The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  these  unequaled  developers 
♦'  has  made  possible  a saving  in  the  production,  which  enables  us  to 
reduce  the  retail  price  to 

I 25  Cents  a F*acRage 

'f‘  thus  giving  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost  of  man- 
ufacture.  This  means  that  Amateurs  can  now  secure  the  most 
X.  pure,  accurate  and  conv^enient  developer  made,  for  25  cents.  Each 
package  contains  24  pairs  of  Tablets,  giving  a clean,  fresh  developer 
for  24  different  batches  of  plates,  films  or  prints.  A package  of  M.Q. 
Tablets  will  make  72  ounces  of  normal  developer  for  plates  or  films, 
or  48  ounces  for  developing  papers,  making  Ingento  Tablets  by  far 
the  most  economical  developer  on  the  market.  The  reduction  also 
applies  to|  Sepaline  Tablets,  one  package  of  which  will  tone  about 
three  hundred  4x5  prints.  Ingento  Developing  Tablets  are  for  sale 
by  all  dealers.  Insist  on  Ingento. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


t 


BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc. 

240-242  East  Ontario  St., Chicago 


New  York  Office  and  Sample  Room,  225  Fifth  Avenue 
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A New  Model 
Balopticon 

Our  newest  Balopticon  Model 
B for  the  first  time  solves  the 
problem  of  supplying  the  de- 
mand for  a really  high-grade 
stereopticon — at  a price  that 
everyone  can  readily  afford. 
In  the  Bausch  & Lomb  Balop- 
ticon you  have  the  most  per- 
fect projection  instrument  ever 
devised.  This  new  Model  B 
is  designed  with  the  same  care 
and  accuracy  that  distinguishes 
our  highest-priced  lanterns. 


KauscK'lomb 

Balopticon. 


It  projects  ordinary  lantern-slides  with  sharpness  and  brilliancy.  Simple 
in  operation — strong  and  durable  in  construction — optically  and  mechan- 
ically right. 

If  you  would  get  the  greatest  enjoyment  out  of  your  pictures — the  ideal  way 
is  to  make  your  negatives  into  lantern-slides — an  easy  operation — at  a cost  of 
only  a few  cents  apiece.  Then  project  your  pictures  for  the  enjoyment  of  your 
friends  with  this  perfect  stereopticon. 


Ask  your  Photographic  dealer  to  show  it  to  you 


Model  B Balopticon,  equipped  with  special  arc  lamp,  4-ampere 
rheostat,  cord  and  plug,  complete  in  metal  carrying-case  $22.00 
Model  B Balopticon,  equipped  with  special  100- watt  Tung- 
sten incandescent  lamp,  including  connecting  plug  and  cord, 
complete  in  metal  carrying-case  - - - -.  $18.00 


IV rite  today  for  our  nenjj  Circular 
47  D.  It  gia>es  complete  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  Balopticon  and  the 
many  possible  uses  of  this  popular 
instrument. 


Model  B Balopticon 


Bausch  ^ Ipmb  Optical  O. 


NEW  VOAK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  rUANCtSCO 
LONDON  liOCHKTEli.  N.Y. 
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“FREAKS”  the  irregular 
white  markings  which  are 
so  prevalent  in  other  devel- 
oping papers  do  not  appear 
on  the  “iVo  Trouble'  paper 

ARGO 

{Same  summer  and  winter) 


It  is  worth  your  while  to  find  out  who 
the  live  dealer  is  in  your  neighborhood. 
Look  for  the  DEFENDER  shelves. 


DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

ARGO  PARK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Anastigmat  lenses  for  difficult  snap- 
shots in  dark  places  and  for  all  sub- 
jects demanding  short  exposures  and 
needle-like  definition.  Listed  with 
Kodaks,  Graflex  and  all  other  high- 
grade  cameras,  they  may  be  examined 
at  the  best  dealers’  stores  throughout 
the  country. 


A Cooke  lens  on  your  camera  means 
a good  clear  picture  every  shot.  No 
cloudy  failures.  Write  today  for  our 
catalogue  with  “Helps  to  Photog- 
raphers.” 

toTAYLOg- j^0350M  C9 

1133  Broadway  New  York 
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About 
Photograph 
Albums 

^ The  purchase  of  a good  album  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  an  amateur  can  make. 

^ Properly  considered,  the  album  is  as  necessary  as 
the  camera.  Without  the  camera,  you  cannot  make 
photographs.  Without  an  album,  experience  tells 
you  that  you  cannot  keep  your  photographs. 

^ Loose  prints  get  damaged,  torn,  soiled — lost;  cannot 
be  found  when  wanted,  and  are  generally  given 
away  to  friends  who  cannot  be  denied — all  for  lack 
of  the  album  habit.  Once  your  prints  are  fixed  in 
an  album  you  have  them — always  at  hand,  always 
at  their  best,  and  you  cannot  give  them  away  on 
the  generous  impulse. 

^ Get  the  album  habit  today.  It  is  worth  while.  It  will 
keep  your  prints  and  give  you  pleasure  year  after  year. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  to  Show  You 

ROYAL  ALBUMS 

Insist  on  Royal  Albums.  Royal  Albums  are  notable 
for  Quality  of  Materials,  Best  Workmanship, 
Pleasing  Design,  Durability  and  Moderate  Prices. 
All  styles,  sizes,  colors,  and  harmonious  bindings 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

F.  L.  SCHAFUSS  COMPANY 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Albums  Exclusively 
Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


CAMERAS 

With  this  camera 
you  can  make 
better  pictures 


There  is  no  uncertainty  with  a 
Graf  lex.  You  see  the  image  the  size 
it  will  appear  in  the  negative,  up  to 
' the  instant  of  exposure.  You  can 
watch  the  changing  composition 
and  expression  until  you  see  the 
picture  just  as  you  want  it,  when  a 
slight  pressure  releases  the  shutter. 
There  is  no  guesswork— no  finder 
nor  focusing  scale. 

The  Graflex  shutter  works  at  any 
speed  from  “time”  to  TIOOO  of  a 
second.  With  the  Graflex  you  can 
make  snapshots  indoors  or  in  the 
shade. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog 

FOLMER  & SCHWING  DIVISION 

- Eastman  Kodak  Co.  . ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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No  matter  if 
you  already 
have  another 
camera  you 
should  also 
have  a 


Premoette 

Junior 


It’s  so  surprisingly  light 
and  compact  that  you  can 
carry  it  with  you  many 
times  when  the  ordinary 
camera  might  be  in  the  way. 
It’s  just  a trifle  larger  than 
the  2 picture  it  makes. 

Easy  to  load  and  operate, 
fitted  with  Ball  - bearing 
Automatic  Shutter,  tested 
meniscus  lens  and  direct 
view  finder,  it  makes  pic- 
tures of  as  good  quality  as 
can  be  secured  with  the  largest  of  cameras. 


Actual  Size 


Get  the  Prerao  catalogue  today.  It  describes  this  and 
many  other  Premos  fully.  Free  at  the  dealers,  or  will 
be  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  request. 


1 


Rochester  Optical  Division, 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1 
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£astman  K odak  Oompany 
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Searchlight  is  from  Destroyer  Flotilla.  Kodak  Film,  4 minutes  exposure,  stop  F.8 


NIGHT  PICTURES 

The  possibilities  of  night  photography  with  a Kodak  are  almost  unlimited, 
the  illustration  above  being  only  one  of  the  more  novel  and  out-of-the-ordinary 
examples. 

This  panoramic  picture  is  a combination  of  two  3A  negatives  made  on  the 
regular  Eastman  Non-Curling  Film  and  developed  in  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 
Each  negative  received  an  exposure  of  four  minutes,  with  a lens  opening  of 
F.8,  the  Kodak  simply  being  turned  on  the  tripod  for  the  second  exposure 
without  changing  the  position  of  the  tripod.  The  prints  were  carefully  joined 
together  in  mounting,  making  the  panoramic  effect  exceptionally  good. 

The  picture  was  made  on  the  evening  of  October  13,  1912,  when  a large 
number  of  warships  were  anchored  in  the  Hudson  River,  the  occasion  being 
the  Review  of  the  Navy  by  President  Taft.  The  location  is  94th  St.,  over- 
looking Riverside  Drive,  where  a good  view  is  to  be  had  both  up  and  down 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  original  picture  twenty  battleships  may  be  distinctly 
seen,  besides  the  lights  of  the  many  smaller  craft  which  anchor  in  this  locality. 

At  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  brilliantly  illuminated  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Monument,  while  in  the  foreground,  at  the  right,  may  be  seen  a number  of 
light  streaks,  which  show  the  pathway  of  the  many  automobiles  whose  head- 
lights have  each  left  their  mark  upon  the  sensitive  film. 

The  brighter  arc  lamps  show  spots  of  light  which  would  be  objection- 
able were  they  nearer  the  camera.  It  is  advisable  in  making  night  pictures 
to  have  these  strong  lights  obstructed  in  some  way,  the  most  common  means 
being  to  have  a tree  come  directly  between  the  nearest  light  and  the  lens. 
This  is  usually  a very  simple  matter  in  making  street  scenes.  The  best  effects 
are  to  be  secured  when  the  pavements  are  wet,  as  the  reflections  add  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  picture. 

One  should  be  careful  to  close  the  shutter  while  street  cars  or  automo- 
biles are  passing,  as  the  streaks  of  light  will  spoil  the  effect  of  such  pictures. 

Very  interesting  night  pictures  may  be  made  when  the  trees  are  covered  with 
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Panorama  of  Illuminated  Warships  on  Hudson  River.  Made  with  a 3A  Kodak 


snow  or  frost,  and  for  these  pictures  the  exposures  do  not  need  to  be  quite  so 
long,  but  they  will  usually  average  from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 

In  the  case  of  our  illustration,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  picture 
is  of  the  lights  themselves  and  not  their  surroundings,  consequently  the  ex- 
posure is  rather  short.  It  is  very  easy  to  estimate  the  proper  exposure  once 
a few  negatives  have  been  made,  as  it  is  all  a matter  of  the  kind  of  light  and 
distance  of  objects  from  the  source  of  the  light. 

In  the  original  of  our  illustration,  objects  some  distance  from  the  street 
lamps  show  exceptionally  good  illumination,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to 
give  more  than  four  minutes’  exposure  for  the  average  street  scene.  Other 
objects  may  require  more  or  less  exposure,  depending  upon  the  conditions 
we  have  mentioned. 

A few  trials  will  give  one  a good  idea  of  the  very  interesting,  and  often 
artistic  results  that  may  be  secured  in  these  night  pictures.  One  has  to  deal 
with  great  masses  of  form  rather  than  small  detail,  and  objects  that  in  day- 
light often  seem  commonplace,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  surroundings, 
are  given  force  and  dignity.  The  objectionable  detail  of  background  is  lost 
in  shadow,  and  the  object  pictured  is  at  once  a thing  of  importance. 


FANCY  PRINTING 

Double  printing,  or  border  printing,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  not  a 
new  thing,  but  the  effects  to  be  secured  in  the  printing  of  post  cards,  with 
tinted  borders,  are  particularly  effective. 

Snow  scenes,  for  instance,  need  a bit  of  relief  to  make  them  most  attract- 
ive, and  while  this  is  a very  simple  matter  when  the  print  is  to  be  mounted, 
with  the  post  card,  the  dark  border  around  the  picture  must  be  printed  on 
the  card.  The  method  is  very  simple  and  the  results  secured  give  the  picture 
the  effect  of  having  been  mounted  on  the  card. 

Make  your  first  trial  on  a snow  scene,  because  snow  pictures  are  most 
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interesting  at  this  particular  time  of  year,  and  perhaps  you  have  someone 
in  mind  who  does  not  live  in  the  land  of  snow  and  to  whom  a pretty  snow 
scene  or  a glimpse  of  winter  sports  would  be  a real  treat. 

For  the  post  cards,  we  would  suggest  Velvet  Velox,  the  grade  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  your  negative.  If  the  negative  has  a tendency  toward 
flatness,  and  is  thin,  the  Regular  Velvet  should  be  used,  while  if  it  is  strong 
and  contrasty,  the  Special  Velvet  should  be  used. 

A 5 X 7 printing  frame,  two  pieces  of  clear  glass  for  same,  and  two  pieces 
of  black  opaque  paper  exactly  the  same  size,  are  necessary.  About  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  from  the  top  and  side,  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  one  piece 
of  paper,  an  opening  2x3  inches  is  cut  to  make  a mask  for  the  negative. 

Adjust  negative  behind  the  mask,  fastening  same  to  the  glass,  and  turn 
the  frame  so  the  mask  and  glass  will  fit  close  into  the  corner  of  the  frame. 
Place  post  card  in  corner  of  frame  and  make  the  ordinary  exposure. 

From  the  other  piece  of  opaque  paper  cut  an  opening  3x5  inches  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner,  leaving  only  one  quarter  inch  margin  at  top  and  side. 
See  that  the  glass  and  this  mask  fit  flush  in  corner  of  frame  and  fasten  the 
mask  to  the  glass.  Now  cut  a piece  of  opaque  paper  2^  x 3^4  inches  and 
fasten  it  to  the  glass  inside  the  mask  opening,  having  the  edges  come  just  one- 
half  inch  from  the  top  and  side. 

'Place  the  exposed  post  card  in  corner  over  this  mask  and  give  a very  slight 
exposure.  This  second  exposure  should  be  just  right  for  the  tint  wanted, 
as  the  card  must  be  developed  to  suit  the  print,  and  if  the  second  exposure 
is  too  long,  the  tint  around  the  print  will  be  too  dark.  The  result  will  show 
a narrow  white  line  directly  around  the  print,  outside  of  which  is  the  tinted 
area  and  beyond  this  a wide  portion  of  white  card.  The  effect  is  that  of  having 
used  three  mounts. 

For  full  instructions  and  diagrams  of  masks  for  double  printing,  as  well 
as  for  complete  instructions  for  handling  Velox,  ask  for  the  Velox  Book.  Your 
dealer  has  it. 


MOUNTING 

Paste  is  very  good  for  mounting  prints  on  cards  of  reasonable  thickness, 
but  you  probably  know  that  the  result  is  when  a print  is  mounted  with  wet 
paste  on  a very  thin  card  or  album  leaf.  Don’t  use  paste  for  this  kind  of  mount- 
ing. It  isn’t  necessary  because  there  is  something  that  is  better  and  just  as 
easy  to  use. 

Dry  mounting  with  Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue  is  the  logical  solution 
of  the  mounting  problem.  Prints  may  be  mounted  on  anything,  from  the 
thin  leaf  of  a diary  to  the  regular  cardboard  mount,  without  danger  of  cockling 
the  mount. 

There  is  no  muss,  no  sticky  fingers  or  loose  corners  and  no  waiting  for  prints 
to  dry. 

To  use  the  tissue,  lay  a dry  print,  face  down,  and  tack  a piece  of  tissue 
of  the  same  size  to  its  back  by  applying  the  point  of  a hot  iron  to  a small  spot 
at  either  end.  Trim  the  print  with  attached  tissue  to  desired  size,  lay  the  print 
on  the  mount,  cover  with  a piece  of  smooth  paper  and  press  with  the  hot  iron. 

It  is  important  that  the  print  be  pressed,  not  rubbed,  and  the  iron  should 
be  just  hot  enough  to  make  a hissing  noise  when  touched  wdth  a wet  finger. 
Try  a package  of  Dry  Mounting  Tissue  for  multiple  mounting.  It  can  be  had 
from  your  Kodak  dealer  at  a very  reasonable  price. 
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160  Pages  of 

Practical 

Instruction 


How 
to  Make 
Good 
Pictures 


is  an  ele- 
mentary text 
book  of  non- 
technical in- 
formation 
on  the  essen- 
tials of  good 
- picturemak- 
ing. Itis  writ- 
ten in  a very  interesting  and  understandable 
way,  explaining  the  advantages  of  the  various 
types  of  lenses  and  cameras  in  a manner 
that  is  most  satisfactory  to  the  beginner. 

From  the  exposing  of  the  film  or  plate  to 
the  various  processes  of  printing,  each  step 
is  thoroughly  explained,  while  such  subjects 
as  Home  Portraiture,  Flashlight  Portrait- 
ure, Enlarging,  Lantern-Slide  Making,  etc., 
are  not  only  thoroughly  explained  but  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  pictures  showing  the 
methods  used  as  well  as  the  results  ob- 
tained. All  processes  are  reduced  to  the 
simplest  form  consistent  with  good  results. 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures^  25  cts. 

At  Your  Dealers 
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For  Reliable  Instruction 
News  of  the  Photographic 
World  and  Interesting  Pictures 

the  progressive  photographer  should  read  month 
by  month  WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE.  At  a cost  of  twenty -five  cents 
per  month  this  magazine  will  bring  to  you  all 
the  news  worthy  of  publication;  all  the  new 
methods  and  formulas  worth  knowing;  practical 
papers  oh  every-day  photography,  written  by 
practical  workers;  full  reports  of  the  photo- 
graphic conventions,  and  a collection  of  photo- 
graphic pictures  alone  worth  more  than  the 
year’s  subscription. 

For  forty-six  years  American  photographers 
have  endorsed  WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE  as  the  representative  journal  of 
American  photography,  and  its  reputation  is 
stronger  and  higher  today  than^ever  before. 

Send  ten  cents  today  for  a specimen  copy  of 
WILSON’S,  and  judge  for  yourself  of  its  use- 
fulness to  you,  or  subscribe  and  give  it  the  prac- 
tical test  of  a year’s  reading.  THREE  DOLLARS 
PER  YEAR.  $1.50  for  6 months;  4 months,  $1. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 

124  E.  2STH  Street  NEW  YORK 

J.  Horace  McFarland  Co,.  Mt.  Pleatant  Press.  Harrisburg.  Pa 


Resolve  to  use  Velox 
Your  negatives  are  worth  it 


VELOX 


Is  the  best  amateur  paper 
because  it  fits  the  aver- 
age amateur  negative.  It 
is  made  with  the  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of 
amateur  requirements. 

Ask  for  the  Velox  Book 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers 
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